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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


1. THE SPANISH SISTERS, Bagreved by D. Drvacuzz, from the Picture by J. Pam, A.R.A., in the Royal Collection at Osborne. | 
4. MORNING ON THB NILB: Rugraved by T. A. Puion, from the Picture by J. Jacons, in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 
8. DR. BARROW. Engraved’ by W. Rorre, from the Statue by M. Nosiz. 
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Subscribers to the Aat-Jovnyat will observe many improvements in that Journal during the year 1859: we hope we are free to 
believe that, since the first publication of the work in 1839, each annual volume has been better than its predecessor—that such has been 
the case year after year. Certainly this has been the aim of our labour: if, in some departments, we have not surpassed that which 
preceded, in others there has been an obvious advance ; and we claim, taken altogether, to have annually improved the Publication since 
its commencement—twenty-one years ago. We shall continue to act on this principle, so long as we receive the large amount of public 
support that justifies the expectation of corresponding efforts. 

The public will accept our past as a guarantee for our future in the conduct of this Journal. We shall continue to avail ourselves 
of every possible means by which to retain its place in public estimation, and, by augmenting yet more its large circulation, obtain 
that power which is ever essential to success. 

_ While we neglect nothing of importance to artists, we shall endeavour to make the Ant-JournaL a more welcome guest to the 
library and the drawing-room of the connoisseur and the amateur, by various arrangements, the nature and value of which will be 
developed as we proceed. 
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Bubseribers are aware that « New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously 
cf insning Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, four volumes are now completed : while the 

Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. ither series may be obtained separately, 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not 
be procured easily, the entire twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 
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Covers for the Volumes of the Anr-Jovnxat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. / 
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We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pey ™ 
te anonymous communications. 
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PERUGINO, FRA BARTOLOMEO, 
AND OTHER PRE-RAPHAELITES. 





DB ive collection at Florence 
9 in the Pitti Palace, the 
grand duke’s residence, 
consisting of little more 
than five hundred pic- 
tures, is not so numerous 
as that of the Uffizii, but 
more select; most of the works 
being very good indeed, and 
scarcely any bad. They are hung in 
da twelve very splendid halls, of which 
“ag the six principal ones are in straight 
4” perspective, and the others divergent on 
the left hand. The magnificent inlaid 
floors are of variegated marbles. Here are 
tables of the costliest pietra-dura, representing 
antique utensils and fruits and flowers and shells, 
enriched with the glorious lapis-lazuli, and sar- 
donyx, and amethysts and topazes fashioned 
into grapes, purple and yellow, and stones whose 
delicate gradations of shade-like colour are most 
ingeniously made available for the rounded forms 
of different objects of the same hue. What 
marvellous elaboration is here, too, of the most 
delicate flower painting, on huge Sevres vases, 
the finest we ever beheld, throned on these 
tables, at the end of little silky boudoir-like 
passages and recesses, luxurious with ottomans 
and chairs of delicate brocade, embedded in 
git scroll frames !—Tourists may well be diffi- 
ent of reclining on them in travelled vest- 
ments, which perhaps have gathered some soil 
from sitting amongst the gentians on the Alpine 
stones. The paintings around, also, are var- 
nished so as to have an unusually brilliant 
and lively appearance: indeed, the delicate 
and softly harmonious colouring of the many 
large pictures by Andrea del Sarto, which are 
4most conspicuous and showy part of the col- 
lection, has somewhat suffered from this very 
lustrous heightening. And, finally, if these 
treasures on the wall will ever permit your eyes 
to range so far, you will not come away unim- 
pressed with the sumptuous ceilings, painted 
in the seventeenth century, by Pietro da Cortona, 
and supported at the cornice by demigods and 
Pa and satyrs, in white alto-relievo, dis- 
P 5 pa some of them, much animation, spirit, 
and grace of fancy. Five of these apartments 
- named after planets denoting virtues attri- 
uted to Cosmo, the first d duke ; and thus 
we have the Halls of enus, Apollo, Mars, 
upiter, and Saturn, in which those deities are 
presented as taking the kindliest interest in the 
: Vancement of that odious youth, cold-blooded, 
be perous and ferocious, as he was, and capa- 
trains almost any atrocity. They aréassiduously 
maticntt him in those virtues which he so syste- 
a 4 avoided; and hence the allegories 
» al any rate, this advantage, that in the 








2 of those acquainted with Cosmo’s career, 
they will rae for very discriminative and biting 
satire. The collection beneath is chiefly of the 
Augustan age of Italian ‘art; the works of the 
earlier masters, emoneey, being neither nume- 
rous nor remarkably interesting.’ Amongst so 
many treasures of the very highest order, it is 
not until the second or third visit that you can 
settle long or composedly on any one of them. 
Rather, you hurry about from one picture of 
world-wide renown to another, already some- 
thing known to you through the cold, cloudy 
reflections of the engravers, just to salute ‘it, 
as it were, and mark it out for future rumina- 
tion; better pleased at first to take a general 
and comprehensive survey of the whole banquet 
before you. Certainly, no bee blown by a north 
wind from a bare mountain to a hundred par- 
terres, each equally alluring, or from Laverna 
down to Careggi, could be more puzzled than 
ourselves, where first to bury himself, and cull 
nectar with sufficient patience and steadiness. 
Having regard, however, to what we have 
already offered of our Florentine impressions, 
we think there are good and sufficient reasons 
for beginning—at length—with the earliest 
work which it seems desirable to notice; and 
this is an exquisite Perugino in the first room 
you enter. 

Our last paper, that on Da Vinci, related to 
one who laboured profoundly to combine with 
a more subtle and varied truth and expression, 
an unexampled elegance and harmony of style 
and composition ; and it is pleasing to bear in 
mind that in this advancement he smoothed 
the way for Raphael. But at the self-same 
time, there was progress a in another 

reat essential which distinguished Raphael. 

e mean that more enthusiastic and delicate 
spiritual tenderness and grace which he was 
the first, and indeed the only one, to unite, fully 
and largely, with the physical requisites of Art, 
and so accomplish, at last, the union of all that 
is needed for the highest order of religious 
painting. Here, as is universally known, his 

recursor was his own personal instructor, 

erugino, whose fancy acquired an exclusively 
devotional cast from the influences predominant 
in the land where he was born and bred—the 
very Holy Land of Monkery. Assisi, near 
his native place, had become the Medina of 
Italy ; for there innumerable pilgrims flocked 
to the tomb of St. Francis, the Spouse of 
Poverty, the Apostle of voluntary sores and 
mortifications, the great supplementary Me- 
diator, almost the second Redeemer. Dante, 
with a huge monstrousness of metaphor, says 
the mountain slope where he first saw the day, 
Assisi, should be called nothing but the East, 
since there a sun rose on the world; meaning 
this seraphic teacher. Formerly wise men came 
from the East: here, (to accept Dante’s new 
style,) fools went to it.. Thither, too, dupes 
gifted, almost all the most eminent religious 
painters had repaired in their turn, not only to 
decorate the shrine itself, but in many instances 
to enrich the country around with the work of 
their pencils; so that the strong early bias of 
Perugino’s imagination need in no way surprise 
us. His more immediate instructors were in 
all probability, Nicolo di Foligno and Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo, who derived much of their feeling 
through Angelico, and Taddeo Bartolo, the 
Sienese. . Perugino came to Florence at a very 
early period of his career, and was there influ- 
ential in developing spirituality in painters of 
congenial minds, in opposition to that natural- 
ism, which was then, with especial force, the 
prevalent native tendency. flues 

His picture in the first room of the Pitti, 
which has given rise to these preliminary obser- 
vations, is certainly one of the most interesting 
and most characteristic of him we ever met 
with. The Madonna, with a pensive melan- 
choly expression, is kneeling in a meadow, be- 








fore a beautiful landscape, under a sky of ‘sur: 
passing clearness and serenity. She is adoring’ 
the Sacred Child, laid low on the earth, signi- 
ficantly,and held by an angel, who looks on 
her with upturned sentimental eye, most Peru- 
ginesquely. And another little child, wholly 
naked, is behind her, kneeling and likewise 
adoring, with touching infantine simplicity— 
a little thing thrown helpless on the world, for 
pity and tenderness to profit by. An intense 
serene repose, the deepest feeling, pervades 
every part of the picture; the colour of which 
is tranquil purity itself. The landscape—a dis- 
tant river retirmg under green lawny slopes, 
and crossed by a bridge flanked with picturesque 
spires amidst delicate trees, the sunshine on 
which is expressed by touches of gold leaf—-is 
of a deep beauty and tenderness; the aérial 
perspective being remarkably good. The re- 
ceding hills, like semi-transparent azure crystal, 
melt away into the ee brightness of the dis- 
tant atmosphere, even like the remote’ Apen- 
nines, near Carrara, at the end of the green Val 
d’ Arno, when we saw them the afternoon be- 
fore from the height of Fiesole. The landscape 
seems influenced by the same calm spirit, of 
holy love as the figures—seems gently con- 
scious of the sacred presences. We know of 
no earlier or even contemporaneous painter who 
has displayed so sweet and delicate a feeling of 
beauty in landscape. Rio tells us, that when 
Perugino was tempted by the most brilliant 
prospects to settle at Rome, his love for his 
native mountains, and his wish to return and 
live amongst them, prevailed over every other 
consideration. In this picture we seem to see 
evidence of the truth of that assertion. It is, 
on the whole, a most perfect and poetical ex- 
ample of the tender dreamy euthusiasm which 
constitutes the chief charm of the painter. 

The Madonna, the Bambino, and angels, are 
the same in general design as those inthe centre 
of the triptych by Perugino, lately added to our 
gallery ; but the second child is there omitted ; 
and the landscape is far less interesting and 
important. The Pitti picture too has, we think, 
a more simple impressiveness from the absence 
of the three choral angels standing in the sky ; 
and our present notion is that the Madonna’s 
face is more expressive and beautiful than in 
our version: the colour is certainly of a clearer 
and more luminous tranquillity. The compa- 
rative heaviness of our repetition, and its marked 
resemblance in this, and also in other respects, 
to the Sposalizio at Milan, may support the sug- 
gestion that the youthful Raphael chiefly painted 
the centre compartment from the-Pitti picture ; 
Perugino himself executing the wings. The 
right one, of the angel leading the boy Tobit, 
he certainly never surpassed. The spirit-like 
placidity of the winged Raphael, embued yet 
undisturbed by such mild tenderness and pity 
as Is feel, and the simple wondering reve- 
rential love with which that delightful lad in 
the quaint Urbinese costume looks up at him, 
as he is handed along, are the very quintessence 
of the master’s finest thought, the very flower 
of his meditations in that Umbrian valley, where, 

they say,) the spirits of St. Francis-and Sta 
hiara still hovering, blest their votaries with 
heavenly visions. ; 6 

In the Pitti Palace is also his “ Deposition 
of our Lord,” a large picture of many figures, 
stiff and jejunely artificial in compositjon, but 
seldom equalled for its expression of calm sacred 
sorrow.. A number of saints are gathered 
around the crucified Redeemer, supporting and 
lamenting him. The Madonna, worn and shaken 
by the depth of her sorrow, looks steadfastly in 
the face of her dead son: other saints stand 
around, hanging the head pensively, (tender 
elegi ,) or raise their solemn 
looks towards the spectator, as if in direct 
appeal to him; thus giving the work something 
of an expressly didactic character. Behind 1s 
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2) A : one : . ility, the proofs of | seriously, such is remorseless rhetori : 
an but not vers significant landscape. | plying with a deplorable foctility, the procts of | SOenSY, OT acide tht aot tae 
This precious work is unfortunately much in- | his intellectual prostration. Sac it t, for the 
This precious is now no longer in it that pure| The accusations against his moral character, sake of the indis e brilliancy and st 
j There repeated by Vasari, form a remarkable anti- | of effect ! the chief theme, (or or 


h of splendid luminous colour, which 1s 

ow Loutentie of Perugino, and so appro- 
‘ate to his spirituality of conception ; the 
picture being much faded, from long exposure | 
id the sun in the Church of Sta Chiara, for | 


thesis to his works. He says that Perugino, 
having with the energy oy ee by his kind 
conductress Poverty, raised himself from most 
a eae eg oa Nees pe 
t was painted. Soon after it was | became distinguished for avarice, and p: 
caked, 8 wealthy Florentine offered them | his hopes in the goods of fortune. It is added 
‘“ige as much for it as they had given, and to | by the same biographer, that he was envious 
procure them another ter ani from the | and untruthful, plagued with a brain of marble 
same hand; but they declined, inasmuch as | hardness, and that he denied the immortality 
Pietro himself, on referred to, could | of the soul,—had very little religion. Holy 
not undertake to onal it by any second St. Francis! Thy Laureate of the Pencil, the 
effort. Visionary of 7 sorrows, possessed of but 
Perugino’s spiritual lackadaisicality, (we wish | little religion! ‘This stream, emanating from 
to use the word in the least disrespectful sense | the sacre heights of Dante’s new Orient, the 
it will possibly bear), or rather, we ought per- | first tributary to the young river of Raphael, 
to say, his /ackenamaranthness, is not | enriching it with calm waters, which, linger- 
absent even from this solemn and pathetic work. | ing, reflected a holy brightness, and the hues 
The figures, conscious of the spectator’s pre- | of tender seraph wing-like clouds, said to have 
sence, spread their hands, and hang their heads soaked and lost itself in a foul bed of mortal 
‘clay! His enthusiastic admirer, Mr. Ruskin, 
| avails himself of this report characteristi- 
too, are clad in caps with graceful loops for | cally. Comparing him with Angelico, he 
ears, and gauzes wreathing their shoulders | speaks of “a short-coming undefineable about 
with that studied e ce which is one of this | his noblest faces, an absence of the full out- 
retharkable painter’s fascinations. These orna- | pouring of the sacred spirit that there is in 
ments are, in this dreadful moment, precisely | Angelico ; traceable, I doubt not, to some 
iat de vice, entirely unrent and undisordered | deficiencies and avaricious flaws of his heart, 
by their gentle wearers, whose grief is doubtless | whose gg eg in his conduct were such 
too entirely spiritual to entangle itself with | as to give Vasari hope that his lies might 
base matter of any kind. Nevertheless, despite | stick to him, (for the contradiction of which 
these peculiarities inseparable from the artist, | in the main, if there be not contradictioa 
the grief in the countenances,—a grief tempered | enough in every line that the hand of 
by tenderness and faith, as if already the Holy | Perugino ever drew, compare Rio).” Then, 
Spirit weredescendingtocomfort them,—evinces | if so, why reiterate the imputation ; why give 
a profound and rare depth of feeling on the | it increased currency; why bring it forward, 
part of the painter. Perugino, generally, was just for a poor foil to brighten Angelico withal 
so wrapped up in imaginations of seraphic | Perugino might here well say, “ The six St. 
longings, “ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace,” | Catherines, and the blessed Sta Umilita, Sta 
as to seem scarce conscious of anything out of | Scholastica, and Sta Placida to boot, defend me 
harmony with them, and to invest even objects | from my friends! If, after all, (thanks to my 
in themselves of opposite character, when thrust weak paintings,) he believes my heart free from 
unwelcomely in his way, with their attributes. | these avaricious flaws, is it right in him to 
For instance, in that beautiful fresco at Pani-| break it, himself, iuto a mere foil to set off the 
cale, of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,—for an | blessed Fra Giovanni’s scatheless purity and 
acquaintance with which we are indebted to | holiness, and to decorate his own pitiless style 
Mr. a, and the humane exertions of the | with the bleeding fragments—that style in 
Arundel Society,—the executioners are amiable, | which he seems ever, I do think, to be making 
slender youths, who seem using the arrows of | up for the weakness of his reasons, by the 
love, not death, in postures of suitable grace, | strength of his images?” In support of which 
ouly a little too fantastical. The hall around, | protest,—for indeed we think the painter has 
all golden with festive antique grotesques, is a | some right to complain—we recommend the 
hall for a bridal ; and the landscape beyond its reader to examine well the triptych by 
arches, placid delightfulness. But for the ex- | Perugino, in our gallery, already alluded to, the 
quisitely appropriate face of the martyr, it | young Tobit’s and Raphael’s faces especially, 
would seem some lovely tale of mild enchant- | and try to discover what flaws of an avaricious 
ve = agents $ — oo yom —_ a are there to be traced, in conformity with 
,» by some unheard-of and inconceivable | Mr. Ruskin’s “I do * sae 
stratagem ; or, at the best, a beatification with- | ———_ 2 = eit 
out pain—no martyrdom. In Pietro’s “Battle of 
the Amazons,” too, in the Louvre, the fair war- 
riors look back on their adversaries like that 
Coquette, pretty Phillis, whose lingering eyes 
were so much at variance with her fugitive feet. 
Un the whole, the great and delightful prin- 
ciple, so admirably exemplified by his pupil 
Raphael, of objects being harmonized and recon- | 
ciled by all-embracing gentleness, and the em- 
a whatever beauty is in them, was often 
carried by this ainter to a puerile and fantas- | 
tical excess. His narrow monotonous view of 
» his constant subjection of them to the 
same type, violated the grand law, by virtue 
and by privilege of which the mind requires 
, Variety. Too much Perugino sequestered his 
fancy, fed it on one most dainty kind of food - 
and it was, we think, most probably from this 
lack of varied diet, more than from an th 
cause, that his mind sunk into a prolonced fee 
eh a ome ee 
rers do 
ee gven Rio relates that the lst 
e¢ is life were passed in “ multi. 


on one side, as if desirous to be an edifying 
spectacie of sacred sorrow. The female saints, 








® There is, it seems to us, but little discernment in this 
comparison depreciative of Perugino. The countenances 
characteristic of the two painters being essentially dif- 
ferent. Perugino’s saints are still sorrowing and aspiring, 
and Angelico’s, beyond them in their course, have at- 
tained serene felicity. Perugino’s “‘short-coming unde- 
fineable,” shown by unearthly longing beaming forth from 
sorrow, constitutes, In fact, the very pathos of his beauty. 
“The full out-pouring of the sacred spirit” is not yet 


ment which establishes the cont 


of others, that we would protest against it. 


look 








vouchsafed. With regard to the general charge of avarice | 
against Perugino, it has indeed been considerably weak- 
ened by the production of some particular instances of | 

liberality in his dealings with religious bodies; and the 
assertion that he was denied Christian burial because of | 
his infidelity, refuted by the discovery of a church docu. | 
rary. It is certainly | 

highly desirable that so delightful a painter should have 
the full benefit of any weakness in the evidence against 
him. But the idea that such accusations may be held as 
simply refuted by the works of his pencil is puerile, and 
involves a principle fraught with such gross injustice with 
respect to our conclusions as to the conduct and character | 
For who does | 
not know how anomalous a being is man—how refined and 
lofty may be the intellect, and how gross and mean the 
passions of the same person ?—a creature divided between 
two pe : one moment aspiring above the stars, and | 
ng steadily with vision beatific through the gates of | 
heaven itself; the next crawling in the mud, and fascinated, 
charmed with it; in his intellectual operations following 
pure incitements of his reason and most lovely imagina- | 
tion; in his actions too often the degraded slave of a 


‘fully. Bat, otherwise, his fascinations, 
} doubiedi 


been Perugino, something the reve 
this might just as emily hove been mg * 
Perugino revisited Florence at an advanced 
period of his career. Provoked by his caustic 
remarks on the works of the painters there, in 
that more advanced style which was super. 
seding his own, Michael Angelo told vim 
publicly that he was a blockhead (goffo) in 
Art, for which he summoned him before the 
justices, who, however, dismissed the complaint. 
As Buonaroti cannot have been insensible of 
the Umbrian’s high merit, we must suppose 
that his contempt merely pointed at the in. 
dolent mannerism into which he was more and 
more sinking, and his disregard of that ex- 
tended knowledge of truth and nature, which 
could alone redeem him from it. His feeble 
drawing, his shanky legs, his rheumatic feet 
and hands, must have been quite irritating to 
that mighty Florentine. The works of Da 
Vinci, six years his junior, though gaining an 
immense influence immediately around eS 
had but little effect on the imperturbabl 
dreamy Pietro. Their aptest Florentine ad. 
mirer was a fellow -_ with Leonardo of 
Verocchio, Lorenzo di Credi, who in the com- 
panionship of both Perugino and Da Vinci, 
enjoyed facilities for combining their different 
merits according to his prevalent aim. In the 
—— ap — pictures b ~ of saints, 
grace amiable, sweet-souled personages, 
standing before copious green landscapes of soft 
lawny hills and trees. Thus far all may be 
called diluted Perugino; only the manner is 
fuller, and more Da Vincian. Indeed, in other 
pictures by Di Credi, this interesting novelty 
of roundness is pushed to a preposterously 
fleshy and clumsy excess; and some of his 
Bambinos are even hideously obese : as in the 
toad-like one in our own lew. The grace of 
the motive and pensive tenderness of the senti- 
ment, however, constantly atone for this hippo- 
tameian type of limbs, and the pe 
loovs, ill-proportioned faces. This gentle 
pious painter, an ardent follower of Savonarola, 








perverted will, and all its grovellin habitudes. Moreover, 
we may sometimes meet with indiv: duals, who, in matters 
ethical, resemble Perugino in his art—persons so a 
in the contemplation of a pure, abstract spiritual ideal, as 
to trouble themselves very little about mere ordinary, 
practicable, every-day morality ; in which they have been 
betrayed into strange hardness and paltriness, from sheer 
inattention to matters they have brought themselves to 
consider but trivial and ephemeral ; in such instances, the 
natural instincts of meum, (as indeed might be expected, 
prevailing over the more foreign and artificial claims 
tuum. Besides, in the constant endeavour to climb the 
coldest, and most sequestered pinnacles of purity, (but 
thinly aired for poor human lungs,) the fall into muddy 
places is sometimes, (lamentable to relate,) Vv 
and humiliating. On these grounds, and others, for which 
we lament we have no space, we cannot consider the 
painter's character vindicated by the pictures; nor do we 
think it safe to trust —— simply because of the 
divinity of his musings.—We cannot imagine it right that 
any paintings of angels and saints whatsoever, or sera 
sonnetings, or gorgeous treatises in e, full of - 
sounding abstractions of sentiment, s ould be as 
proofs, or even evidences, of moral firmness, self-co 
or practical goodness, any more than that, on the other 
hand, such painters as Teniers, Salvator, and Caravaggio, 
for representing subjects of a different kind, should be 
grandiloquently consigned to pits of imaginary perdition, 
in that meek, modest, and charitable style of criticism, 
which has recently been introduced into our literature. ' 
With regard to the present “ teaching "’ of Perugino, {we 
use the term now brought prominently forward in e- 
criticism), we consider that where the mind is balanced *7 
the robuster and more rational sympathies, and 
grounded in beauties of the sublimer order, h info 
may refine the fancy and the sentimental teal pros 


eadeens m4 
imagination to something of a 5 rious 

If our own son, Percival, who delights in a rich and = 
medievally bound church-service, a narrow white ’ 
and long double-breasted coat close buttoned, ry Se 


great, may tend to emasculate 


| stantly admiring prints after this master, and 


that over-pleasant fellow, his brother Tom, 
enous been ornamenting his chambers with subjects 
by Titian or Correggio, not quite allowable or creditable 
to his choice, why we be we should ey -y" more 
fidgety about the Peruginos than a others, 
> them likely to have a prejudicial operation 
much more subtle, obstinate, and lasting. 
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is celebrated by Rio for his filial tenderness to 
his instructor Verocchio, whose remains he 
fetched all the way from Venice for interment 
at Florence, his native city. He was, however, 
his legatee as well as friend, and brought his 
together with his body. Ae 

A somewhat later student of Da Vinci, and 
on the whole perhaps the equal of that master, 
was Fra Bartolomeo, several of whose pictures 
are amongst the largest and most magnificent 
ornaments of the Pitti collection. His expres- 
sions have by no means the intense seriousness, 
the abstracted, dreamy, unearthly longing of 
Perugino’s. His feeling is indeed sometimes 
solemn and pathetically tender, but in several 
important instances highly characteristic of 
him, it tends, within certain limits, to what we 
will call a sacred allegro. Devotional cynics 
have impressed Bartolomeo into their service ; 
but we feel convinced, on examination of his 
works, that he is a livelier and more liberal- 
hearted painter than they would make him out 
to be. His saints are a much more genial, 

Jeasant, and sociable order of beings than the 
Pimbrian’s the weakness is, that they are 
sometimes somewhat too consciously graceful, 
too artificially elegant. There is, in these 
instances, rather too much flutter, too much 
ado, as they arrange themselves round the 
throne of the Madonna ; whose canopy is held 
by converted Cupids flying in the air, and 
whose footstool is perhaps sweetly accorded to 
a most enthusiastic little winged Lutist, sing- 
ing some holy anacreontic, or canticle, full of 
bright tenderness and joy. The persons who 
form this elegant tableau are by no means 
deficient in piety and tender feeling. Heaven 
forbid that we should say the contrary; but 
perhaps they are thinking a Zi¢é/e too much of 
showing their sweet gifts and graces ; though, 
no doubt, still from amiable motives: for the 
sake of beautiful appearances, (as gentle lovers 
of beauty,) and for an edifying effect conceived 
as resulting on those who regard them.—Yet, 
after all, may it not simply i that they are 
some light-hearted, innocent race, so nurtured 
on beauty, and on the vivifying climate of the 
south, that what to our cold stiff northern 
ignorance and insensibility seems artificial 
grace and frivolity, is with them unconscious 
nature, and the mere sweetness of unfettered 
Joy : 

Bartolomeo’s ¢echnical power was extra- 
ordinarily great, and, in all but colour, marks 
an epoch in advance of Perugino, than whom 
he was twenty-three years younger. His com- 
position, more interwoven and united than that 
of the older schools, is an admirable subordina- 
tion of easy variety to harmonious order and 
symmetry; his drapery, (for which he origi- 
nated the lay figure.) being especially noble 
and beautiful. His lines, from the large con- 
tours down to the lesser details, are as a laby- 
rinth in which beauty is secretly and assiduous 
worshipped. His light and shade is broad, 

rous and novel ; his colour clear and power- 
ful, though too much abounding, we think, in 
green and hard ill-toned red, and sometimes 
too black in the shadows, from his, thus far, 
following Da Vinci even in the use of change- 
able pigments. His union of a light freedom 
with force in the manner of painting is unpre- 
cedented. In short, in all thmgs, we have here 
an approximation to the true picturesque prin- 
ciple, in opposition to the formality and dis- 
unectedness of the old manner. itis single 
Sures of prophets, painted late in his career, 
ay the influence of Michael Angelo, especi- 
. a he gigantic ‘Bt. Merk seated under * 
, Imposin, res, magnificent 
draped ; but emulation ere led him be = 
fo. Proper sphere ; and the result is somethi 
~ _ and imperfectly felt. He shines far 
re in calm and gentle grace; as in that 


taste, 
‘Bina, La Lena Morella, and others. What a | ma 
a . With what | an 
we should | al 5 
of his trepidation, 
renounce the world altogether, and assume the 


idealism of a eo young priest in Romish 
vestments, and the very elegantly elevated 
Madonna della Miseracordia, in the same city, 
protecting a number of votarists with her 
mantle. An interesting picture of his in the 
Pitti, is, nevertheless, of a pathetic cast—a 
Dead Christ, with the Magdalen im tuously 
embracing his feet, the Madonna holding his 
hand, an gazing in his face with a calmer 
grief, and the Apostle of Love, with softened 
sorrow, supporting his figure at the back. 
The Pieta of Perugino is not here rivalled. 
Yet even that is, we think, transcended by our 
Pictorial Blessing, (if so bold a term may be 
arp Francia’s Pieta, the soul of our 
ational Gallery, a spark of the highest and 
sweetest spirit of Italy translated into the great 
body of our metropolis, making it a place of 
pilgrimage to divine beauty more precious] 
endowed than the Assisian hill, and vying wit 
the Florentine shrines and halls themselves. 
The Bolognese has, it seems to us, more heart, 
a more human-like tenderness and beauty in his 
pathos than the abstractedly dreamy Umbrian : 
those quivering lips evince a sorrow more like 
ours ; those eyes, even of the angel, where love 
and comfort seem clearing through the tears, 
look at us more warmly, with a more genial 
ag wef and in the incomparable beauty of 
the dead Saviour’s face, the beauty of His soul 
may still be wentadtey traced. We have 
seen nothing like it elsewhere. 
But to return to Fra Bartolomeo for a few 
moments ; for his life presents much interest. 
Born at a village near Prato, of obscure 
a. and dwelling near one of the gates of 
lorence during his first studies under Cosimo 
Rosselli, he was called Baccio della Porta; nor 
was he known to his companions by any other 
name. The youth was loved for his upright, 
orderly, and devout life; and his delight in 
the society and preaching of learned and pious 
men soon led to so ardent an intimacy with 
Savonarola, that he almost lived in his convent, 
and unhappily became a foremost assistant in 
the first of his more fanatical, self-ruining 
excesses. We allude to the notorious public 
burning, on the first day of the Carnival, of 
works of Art, of the unveiled and mythological 
kind, which arose from the ill-judged rigidity of 
the heroic, but headstrong, arbitrary, and far 
too meddling reformer—that funeral pile of 
antique and natural beauty, mingled no doubt 
with grosser matter, for which he provided the 
flames ; his own reputation for sense, and all 
that commands the confidence of cautious and 
ener men, being essentially, and most 
lamentably indeed, the apex of it. In the out- 


drawings of the nude, without which he could 
never have advanced his art. And there came 
Lorenzo di Credi, and poor Sandro Botticelli, 
whose fine fancy became oe ge by this fana- 
ticism, so that he was groun down by it toa 
pitiable renunciation of his art, to an old age 
of lugubrious indigence, to absolute beggary, 
in which he must have perished, had not the 
profane Medici relieved him. These and several 
other distinguished Piagnoni, or Weepers, as 
they were nicknamed, followed the example ; 
and the pyre was kindled amidst hymns and 
rejoicings, although a grave by-stander, a mer- 
chant of Venice, offered to redeem it at a 
cost of twenty thousand crowns. This was a 
sad bonfire, burning many beautiful things, and 
with its fumes, no doubt, intoxicating still fur- 
ther the high-wrought brain of him who con- 
trived its kindling. From that time, many of 
ret ree fell away from him ; and his stimu- 
lated rashness and extra ce i , ti 
a still more foolish recurrence to this odiously- 
abused, life-nourishing element of fire accom- 
plished his ~y rs Mir yn , _ - 
pope’s approval, challe im to submit his 
cause to the test of fiery ordeal. With reluc- 
tant weakness he gave way to the enthusiasm of 
his coadjutor, the Dominican Friar, Pescia, who 
rushed forward as his champion. Accordingly, 
a dismal pile of fagots and broom rose in the 
— square, eighty feet long, intersected by a 
e two feet wide, along which the ordealists 
were to pass, concealed in raging flames. Almost 
the whole population of the republic was hea 
and piled around the square. At length, when 
expectation was motionless, mute, raised to 
the highest, canticles were heard in the living 
lane beyond the pile; and the Dominicans were 
seen arriving; but the host was immediately 
discerned borne high amidst them. The Fran- 
ciscans sprang forward. They would not allow 
the Holy Presence to be carried through the 
fire; perhaps really fearing in their hearts that 
its sanctity might save its bearer, and so give 
triumph to their adversaries. The Dominicans 
insisting on the contrary, a wrangle of several 
hours ensued, and the populace were losing 
tience ; when suddenly, an admirable down- 
fall of rain so debilitated the combustibles that 
the immediate consummation of the tragical 
absurdity became impossible ; and all separated, 
wet through, and disgusted at the loss of that 
exquisite and thrilling excitement which they 
had confidently promised themselves. From 
that hour Savonarola completely lost credit ; 
and a few days afterwards even the mage | 
Signoria betrayed him to his enemies. O} 
Superstition and Fanaticism, it was simply ye 





set of these proceedings, processions of children 
belonging to the schools he had benevolently 
established, were sent by him from house to 
house, to demand in the names of Jesus and 
the Madonna, that the anathema should be 
ato up to them—meaning all objects which 

e had denounced as licentious or profane; and 
many of the citizens so aided this exaction, as 
almost to enforce compliance. A scaffold was 
erected in the public square for the reception 
of these condemned spoils. At its base were 
false hair, carnival dresses, musical instruments, 
cards, dice, and trinkets of every description. 
Above, were books and drawings, busts a 

rtraits of the most celebrated Florentine 
bounties, and even pictures by great artists, 





antique statues, to which the names of con- 


beautiful pile it must have been ! 
a slealteile of melancholy admiration ¥ 
have walked round and round it! Hither had 
come Baccio della Porta, and contributed those 

















who destroyed that high-hearted, 


livering him to the 
os of Baceio della Poste cade him one of the five 
hundred citizens who had undertaken to protect 


i in a frivolous bad | ment— : 
oie boone boots La — Sanson, Se Bella | ness, a see readily forgive, however m 


ious, and 
triotic man! Borgia and his 
ounds were but instruments in your hands! 


But for the disgust arising from the work of 
your delusions, the Florentine people and govern- 
ment would not have so abandoned h 

his cause, so great and admirable in the main, 
might have eventually 
there one in which the 
to be traced to the failings and w 
its representative, 
choly retribution. 

attacked his convent, for the purpose 


im ; 


rospered! Never was 
failure is more meen | 
0 
with a severe and melan- 
When Savonarola’s enemies 
of de- 
power, the affection 


But when 


, tan insufficient | the now doomed reformer. danger 

nome a indoccsous | and. ievel ious. The Gichees, on pom? a to ang - 
i i i a pitial ; 

fabric was diademed aloft by several admirable ws re ee - Staecheaiel eaten 


for quiet- 
we 
lament, an inaptitude for scenes of violence 
peril—his courage and presence of mind 

her gave way; and in the extreme flutter 
vowed, if he escaped, to 


r dear man, in one so gifted 
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(which his friend himself had unhappily kept in 
éanictioned; in » some - degree,) consumed 
Sevotarda's u ‘body, inthe “self-same 
plate which had witnessed the former ¢ ing 
spectacles, Fra Bartolomeo, utterly spirit- roken, 
his ‘art, as well as his secular free- 
dow.» Four years he kept this second vow, till 
the youthful Raphael visiting Florence, sought 
his acquaintance, and lamenting a mysterious 
unfathomable loss.in this. sad idleness,’ per- 
ssiaded him to resume the pencil; and then a 
delightful interchange of intellectual gifts took 
ewe between them ; the Frate communicating 
is acquirements im light and shadeé, and colour; 
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| . Which even in youth he 
| »¢ occupying his leisure with music, and singing 


| beh 


and receiving in return, not merely lessons in 
i e- bat a deeper mf for grace and 
suayity from him who.vas of all who ever used 
the “silver point,” themaster of thém.- Barto- 
lomeo afterwards went to Rome, and there 
studied Michael Angelo also; but from an 
exctss. of modesty, the quict timid man soon 
returned, bewildered and humbled by the pro- 
digious quantity and variety of artistic excei- 
lence he had met = the = ne 
the greater of. it was, no doubt, incompar- 
ably inferior to his_own productions. ‘Thus 
losing “heart, he.even left a picture he had 
n, for Raphael to finish. Subsequently, 
being. twitted at Florence with his inability to 
paint the nude,—told perhaps that he did quite 
right. in formerly burning his studies of that 
kind, though on grounds different from those 
pretended, namely, his incapacity,—he so far de- 
pote from: his recent strictness as to paint a 
t. Sebastian without drapery. The soft and 
vivid figure was a signal triumph, indeed foo 
beautiful; for the monks found in the confes- 
sional that it stirred light thoughts; and so it 
was removed, and soon afterwards sent to the 
King of France. The good Frate’s last years 
wiust have been pleasant to his convent and to 
himself: pleasant to his convent, partly because 
the profit of -his works, which were numerous 
abd inpoctant, was entirely its property ; plea- 
sant to himeelf, inasmuch as improving to the 
end, he. went.on painting, with infinite love, 
delightful works, which he brought to a felici- 
tous ony ly ar quiet retirement 


most desired, and 


habit, This vow-he punctually- ful- | muscles and foreshortenings, to -which I had 
soon: after, that ominous «fire | constantly 


to’ it, chaiamaeaed vue’ good 
ness, “are: pleasantly exc or- the good- 
humouréd ane [ hourly revvive'for'my good 
wine, golden Verdea and raby Monte Pulciano. 
Nevertheless, hé soon*resumed the pencil; and 
for the rest of his days, which’ however were 
not many ; for, in conséquence of over exertion 
at a giostra, or tilting-miatch, at Viterbo, in the 
= of his ixamorata, he brought on a malady, 
w 

The monkish cynicism of Rio casts on him much 
unfoynded” opprobrium. It styles ‘him pro- 
foundly vicious; although in the authority cited, 
nothing is laid to his charge beyond what™we 
have stated: it imputes*to him gross: habits 
of debauchery, in mere fertility of style, as” it 
were, and’mildly substitutes for the giostra at 
Viterbo, a fatal excess of intemperance. Poor 
Mariotto!  -This seraphic doctor’ of criticism 
scribbles thee but a-sorry epitaph! » A deter- 
mined opponent of Savonarola, and a bon vivant, 
must have been a bad and vulgar man, and such 
aman must have handled sacred subjects in a 
mean and commonplace manner, whatever illu- 
sory appearances there may be'to the contrary: 
We believe this gentle species of inference has 
led Rio to form a lower.estimate of Mariotto’s 
works than he merits. The extraordinary force, 
clearness, and softness of his colour and light 
and shade, in which he vies with: Bartolomeo, 
are fully admitted ; but we think his types and 
expressions would have been thought ‘more 
highly of, had the circumstances of his life been 
agreeable to the writer—had he, in short, been 
one of the “ Weepers,” instead of one of their 
adversaries. We have scarcely space left for 
Ghirlandajo’s son, Ridolfo, also a scholar of 
Bartolomeo’s, and an admirable painter. His 
two mg in the Uffizii, of miracles by St: 
Zenobius, have an energy of action andexpression 
rare at this period, and a fine remanent of the 
old spiritual fervour combined with a singular 
clearness and intensity of colour and light and 
shade. And magnificent is his ceiling in the 
chapel of the Florentine Palazzo Vecchio—a 
rich invention of sacred figures and emblems, 
adapted with delightful ingenuity and signifi- 
cance to the number and grouping‘of the ‘orna- 
mental compartments which © enclose ' them. 
Here the style is truly noble and refined, and 





to himpelf,-for which recreations his fondness 
ineregsed as he grew older. But this enviable 
| life, (which we could almost ourselves covet,) 
| whe my bing of roe Somniiie: In con- 
sequence is ting beneath a window 
where the hot etheand continually poured on 
his: back, he, became partly yzed ; and an 


bal excess of figs, of which he was.exceed- 


course, with pious consciousness 


and humble trust to the last, not later than his | 


forty-eighth year. 
nag or lis career, there was a painter with 
whom he formed so close an intimacy that they 
lived and worked together, till their style be- 
came 80 similar, that it was sometimes difficult 
to trace, their several bands.- Yet their tem- 
peraments sep Seager Marivtto Alberti- 
nelli was jovial, a lover of pleasure,and especially 
hated monks; so that. when his loved Baccio 
became ane, he was almost. beside himself with 
grief and vexation. . Bereft of his friendly sup- 
port, tired of the endless difficulties of Art, and 
pry wars by the cabals and captious criticisms 
painters _ velling? too, soon after- 
18 Calling, but strange to 
— to keep an hotel and eating-house not 
” late in acloister. And for some months 
oe discharged his new functions with spirit 
an gusto “Ah! formerly,” said he to his 
— ‘the object was to imilate flesh and 
tood: here we make them ly a higher 


vocation ! Trae, 2 
avillings on 


And those tiresome c 


——smmmmemenn 





adding « fever to:this malady, he | 


denotes one of those lesser luminaries which 
| shone in the heaven of Italian Art by the side 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael. Indeed; 
Raphael, who was Ridolfo’s personal friend, so 
| highly esteemed his talents, that he urged him 
| to come to aid in his great works at Rome. 
But Ridolfo did not respond to the call. ~We 
are told that he was one of those who loved 
| “not to lose sight of the Cupola,” that-is to 
say, liked best his native air, and so at Florence 
he remained. 
| _ Such—the heroes of these last two articles— 
| were the real Pre-Raphaelites. . In carrying out 
4 parallel between them and our own painters 
of the same title, we suppose we must take Mr: 
| Millais for our Leonardo,-Mr.. Holman Hunt 
for our. Perugino, aud Mr. Wallis for our. Fra 
Bartolomeo. These _ gentlemen’ have» surely 
drawn their now de guerre from a>too recent 
period ; for in the noblest rinciples of. Art; 
. they are demonstrably Pre-Masacclos and Pre- 
Giottos. But in fact they ought not tobe com- 
pared to any Italians; since the Italians aimed 
at beauty, or at all events, where it was other- 
wise, at grace and dignity—of all which our Pre- 
Raphaelites have no notion. From their-asto- 
nishing awkwardness and hideousness of con- 
ception, we should rather compare them with 
the more ungainly of the early Flemings; not 
calling them Pre-Rubenses, however, since they 
are nothing in that glorious direction, but from 


| 





their remarkable inferiority in all that consti- 


tutes pure and harmonious painting, Pre-Ma- 
buses, Pre-Van Eycks, : e ne 


bablemeek- ~ 


| Royal “Académy in 1855, under. the , title” of 
ich terminated fatally: in his forty-fifth year. | fy, 





| land. We prefer the picture which a prose write 
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_ » THE, ROYAL PICTURES...; , | 
Sd re ee i 
iy THE SPANISii SISTERS." ~~ < ! 
~ J. Phillip, “A.ICA., Painter, “ D, Deyacher, Engiares,” 

* 4 “Size of the Rictare, 1 ft. 8¥'in. by TR. 44th.” |" 3 





Or the numerous pictures of Spanish life whig 
Phillip has painted, this, which was exhibited at 


4 


Fa 


Pasco,” is one of the most pleasing and ; 
figures‘ are; probably,’ portraits, and, 
richness of their costume; belong tothe 1 
classes of society. ‘The coutour of their faces, théir 
bright black -eyes; the deep olive and red of their 
complexions, ideatify them at once with- thé-racg> 
whose blood is of Moorish. origin.’ They fire: x 
in embroidered ‘silk, apparently of:the costliést.ma. 
nufacture ;* their  veils,. richly: laced, fall: gt % 
over . their “persons ; while’ the. ipdi fon | 
without which a Spanish lady’s walking costume is — 
never; complete—and the stringed beads ap 

to the crucifix, put .the finishing touches: to this ~ 
picturesque group. The national coquetry, for which 
the younger ladies of the country have so ‘distin- 
guished a reputation, has not been forgotten by the 
artiat in the demeanour and expression with which 


‘ “> 4 


he has presented his subjects: 
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Byron (to whom England and everything Eaglith — 
were but dust ijn the balance; when wéighéd 7 i 
other countries with which, and °their’ inhabitants)  |[- 
he had formed acquaintance) pays such compliments 
to the ladies of Spain, even at. the expense ‘of hit ° 
own fair countrywomen, as ought to have'for eer || 
banished him from the presence of. the latter. "He: ||’ 
says, in his “ Childe Harold,” after enlogising the’. | 
exploits of the Maid of Saragossa,— : AZ ' 
“ Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, es 
Bat formed for all the witching arts of love ; 
Though thus in arms they emalate her sons, 
And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 
*Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate; 


, 

tee 
~ 

t 
In softness, as in firmness, far above 


Remoter females, famed for sickening prate ; wo. ‘ 
Her mind is nobler sure, her charmis perchance as greaf.": * 
* * * * + * ‘> 


“ Match me, ye climes which poets love to laud! 
Match me, ye harems of the land where now H 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud i 
Beauties that e’en a cynic must ayow! » ihe 
Match me those houris whom ye scarce allow 5 
To taste the gale, lest Love should ride the wind, “~*~ . 7) 
» With Spain's dark-glanciog daughters !—deign to know; ~ 
There your wise Prophet's paradise we find— ' 
Ilis black-eyed maids of heaven, angelically kind: oil 
The pean which, Byron here. offers. to Spanish 
feminine beauty is more creditable to his genius-as, 
a pogt, than to his estimate of that, moral and intel- 
lectual worth which alone constitutes, real beauty, 
and to his taste and judgment, when he would com; 
pare the daughters of Spain with those, of his own | 
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——— 


has sketched of this ger to hp a by : 
oet :-— It is not the smiles ‘of a pretty i 
the tiut of her complexion, nor bs beauty a i 
symmetry of her’ person; nor the costly dress and 
decorations, that ‘compose woman's loveliness: nor 
is it the enchanting glance of-her eye, with which 
she darts such lustre on the man she deems 
of her friendship, that. constitutes her- beauty. it 
is her pleasing deportment, her chaste conversation; 
the sensibility and «purity of her. thoughts, Me 
affability and open disposition, her ayepeny 
those in adversity, her comforting and relievmg 
the poor in distress, and, above all, the hambleness 
of her soul, that constitute true. loveliness. And = 
what a gem of a picture has Shakspere left us ia 
these few words— _ 
« Ob, to burn bright! 
Fe teach hangs upon the cheek of wight, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s éar ; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear 


Fascinating and attractive as are the maidens whom =~ 
Mr. Phillip has delighted to honour—true ty m4 
doubtless, of “Spain’s dark-glancing dengue 
they would never carry off the’ golden apple ye 
her whose portrait is sketched by oar O he 
dramatist, in which mind and heart constitute | 
truest elements of its beauty. : 

The “Spanish Sisters” is in the collection at | 
Osborne. 
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LAWRENCE 
IN LONDON DRAWING ROOMS. 


—_ 


BY G. WALTER THORNBURY, 


” 
avTnon oF ‘* ART AND NATURE AT HOME AND ABROAD, ETC. 


re enter the Lawrence world on tiptoe, over 
ao of three-pile velvet, softer than the 
flowriest turf that fairy ever tripped on, in 
those moonlight games, where a mushroom was 
the maypole. On the mantelpiece there is a 
clock of gold and amber, which ticks off the 
moments with a silvery chirrup, as if moments 
were not of the smallest consequence in fashion- 
able life. There are gorgeous Titians on the 
wall, lapped in a luminous atmosphere of 
Venetian sunshine and sea air; there are 
Rembrandt scenes where Jewish Rabbis and 
Dutch cavaliers seem holding some mysterious 
meeting in a cellar, where but one ray of light 
comes; there are radiant Cuyps, and angelic 
visions of Murillo. As for the sofas, they are 
soft as clouds; and the curtains frame the 
windows with a rose-coloured light, as of sun- 
shine penetrating through flowers. 

It gives me rather a chill to step mentally 
out of this rose-leaf world, and to go back in 
memory to that faded genteel house in the 
parish of SS. Philip and Jacob, where the 
young genius was born. It is in the most 
wretched quarter of that city which the slave- 
trade enriched, that this raw brick house, with 
its square parallel windows and smoky walls, 
now stands. It is in the very centre of that 
whirlpool of mud that is called Bristol, far 
away from the stately street where pompous 
merchants, fresh from the Exchange, talk over 
bygone business; far from the old medisval 
gateways and sculptured towers; far away 
irom Chatterton’s dim room above the porch ; 
far from the silent quays and the old deserted 
squares, once the centre of wealth and fashion. 
The city that let Savage pine in prison, and 
Chatterton poison himself in Brook. Street, is 
probably ignorant that it ever gave birth to so 
small a genius as even Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

_ Like all parvenues, who never rest till they 
irritate an accidental want into a disgrace, and 
who spend their first guinea in going to the 
Herald’s for one of those absurd parchment 
ground-plans, where, from a central lie, branch 
a dozen hypotheses, Lawrence, the well-known 
phenomenon son of the landlord of the Bear 
Inn at Devizes, was enabled, by the imagination 
and exertions of kind antiquarian friends, to 
trace himself up to a crusading knight, whom 
that great king—half lion, half wolf—Richard 
the First, dubbed at the siege of Acre. His 
mother they proved to be of the gentle blood 
of the Powisses. Bygone estates were showered 
upon these dug-up ancestors; and baronets 
were proved to be traceable on both sides of 
the House. We all know now that these 
heraldic tracings are purchasable by money, 
and amount to nothing more than an expensive 
atalogue of all known persons of your own 
aa who have grown rich since the Con- 
é The rich people who associated with Law- 
rence in his time of prosperity and wealth, 
finding him handsome, well mannered, a clever 
actor, a good billiard player, a good shot, and 
nearly everything but a good rider, could not 
rrr dag had proved the good taste of their 
7 ship by showing that the landlord’s son 
as no plebeian born. . Only one taste of their 
protegé’s they did not care to remember, and 
that was his early love of pugilism, and ‘how 
with all his native city’s passion for bruising, 
he used to take a boy—aft ds hi nodel 
for Satan—and y—alterwards his model 
go out into a field where they 


could pummel out their eri i 
young Diackemithe. tt eee 





_ Lawrence’s crotchety, restless father was | Tommy if he would be act i 
just the man whose son might have been ex- | “ Which was it ?” "But thie prosesiiy, though 
lal 


een to be clever. His life was a web of | d 


alf-begun schemes and incomplete studies. It 
was a mind unfocussed and undirected strongly 
to a given point. In the son the bias came 
early, from the twofold fact of his father havi 
been once an artist, and his inn at Bristol 
being adorned with good engravings; from 
such twofold advantages of innate faculty and 
youthful direction sprang the genius. He has 
n a solicitor; then a travelling poet and 
artist; he married a clergyman’s daughter; 
ran through his money; became a supervisor 
of Excise at Bristol, in the gloomy house we 
have described; he gave up this to take the 
White Lion Inn, to which he added a coffee 
house and small farm; in due time became, as 
might be expected of such a rolling stone and 
feather-brain, bankrupt; emerged again as 
landlord of the fashionable posting imn, the 
Bear, at Devizes ; and there was absorbed into 
the superior effulgence of his child’s genius. 

The father seems to have been a vain, rest- 
less, bustling, good-humoured man, with the 
scholar and gentleman curiously peeping out 
sometimesthroughthelandlord. 7 Alsen in black, 
with enormous preety periwig and starched 
ruffles, he would bustle in to his hungry, irri- 
table, newly-arrived guests, with, instead of the 
bill of fare, Milton and Shakspere under his 
arm, out of which he would insist on reciting 
special passages. In the mother we find the 
quiet, gentle, English lady, honourably lowering 
her spirit to her humble duties, and submitting 
with touching patience to the insults or impa- 
tience of the rich or insolent. 

Long after, Lord Kenyon used to relate how 
the father would come into private parlours, 
and say how the phenomenon, only five years 
old, would either take their likenesses or repeat 
Milton’s “ Pandemonium.” At that moment 
the door opens, and in burst the beautiful child, 
careering round the room on a stick. He was 
asked if he could take the gentleman’s likeness. 
‘That I can,” he said; “and very like too.” 
So he drew Lord Kenyon “ very like too,” told 
Mrs. Kenyon her face was not straight, and 
was coaxed and praised, as might be expected. 

Once a year the inimitable Garrick stopped 
at the Bear, and was instantly off to the 
summer-house with his French wife, to hear 
“the one or two speeches Tommy had learned 
since last time.” Prince, Hoare, Sheridan, 
Wilkes—everybody—heard the little boy with 
the antelope eyes, patted him on the head, and 
had their likenesses taken. The phenomenon 
was a boy of extraordinary beauty, with a 
Grecian mouth, a perfect nose, woman’s eyes, 

rettily surprised eyebrows, and rich hair, 
alling in curling torrents on his boyish 
shoulders. 

How could such a genius—so double-armed, 
so beautiful—but be spoiled. The only wonder 
is he did not grow up a monster, without heart 
or stomach. ‘The father had sixteen children ; 
one of them was already at Oxford when 
Thomas, the genius, was sent to a small school 
near the old fortifications, on St. Michael’s 
Hill, Bristol. A real live earl was among his 
schoolfellows. A scrap of French and a mouth- 
ful of Latin was all the landlord’s son learned. 
Five years of this school, and he was taken 
away by his foolish, impracticable father, again 
to paint and spout. Not yet of him could it 
be said, as Fuseli afterwards foolishly said, 
intending, by a volley of undue praise, to cover 
a stab of unjust detraction, “But, by Got, he 
paints eyes better than Teeshian.” 

At six Lawrence painted his first remem- 
bered portrait. At seven he was so well-known 
that his likeness was engraved by Sherwin. 
The same year that Mrs. Siddons declared the 
boy’s voice was just and true, Garrick made a 
face at him, took him on his knee, and asked 





angerous, is not rare, but it is only in spec 
cases that it is recorded. At eight Reynolds drew 
Plympton Church; at seven West sketched 
his sleeping sister; and at six Morland was 
renowned. 

Lawrence’s father would not let him, as he 
called it, cramp his genius by reading books or 
rules,—and here he was wise; but he took 
him round to gentleman’s seats, to see the old 
masters that rusticated there. These sights 
came as healthy “coolers” to the boy’s rising 
vanity. The glory of a Rubens made him sigh, 
and say, “Oh! I shall never paint like that.” 
From reciting Joseph's story, and Pope’s “Ye 
nymphs of Solyma, a the song,” at the 
mature age of ten, little Tom began to aim 
at high Art and religious history—‘ Christ 
re Peter,” for instance. He had yet 
to learn his limitations. 

The boy began to go the round of the country 
houses. His drawings were the playthings of 
the drawing-room table, and furnished topics 
for those bewigged dilettanti and oscenti 
whom Herne describes as twaddling about the 
Correggiosity of Correggio ; one special king of 
Twaddledom even dilated, in his Coal on the 
clever boy who drew strong likenesses of any 
one with freedom and grace in exactly seven 
minutes. 

The rolling-stone of a father evidently now 
discovered that his true mine was his son. He 
threw by his inn, and first wanderifg about 
Oxford and Weymouth, as if he had been a 
showman, and his son a learned pig, he settled 
down in Bath, where, if his son prove a genius 
of the true mint, his future is easy: no more 
frothing up ale, or shouting stern directions for 
the “ Shue Parlour,” for Mr. Lawrence now— 
no, no! A deformed sister of geo Cum- 
berland—Sheridan’s Sir Fretful Plagiary— 
comes and lives with them. The Oxford son 
gets a Bath lectureship. The daughters go to 
school, and the eldest becomes companion in a 
baronet’s family. His house cost him a hundred 
a-year. The son’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as 
Zara, was engraved. Sir Henry Harpur wanted 
to adopt him as his son; and a painter even pro- 
posed to paint the future flattering fashionable 

ortrait-painter as Christ. His oval crayon 
enseaie at a guinea and a half became the 
rage; and, to crown all, besides the patronage 
of Lord Cremorne and the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire, the boy made himself famous 
by drawing Miss Shakspere, the “toast” of the 
day, from memory: his cultivated memory of 
the human face had become a genius. 

There was one shoal, however, he seemed 
likely to split on: he fancied he was more 
actor than painter, and being least successful 
in this art, grew more anxious] — of it; 
on the same principle on which Milton pre- 
ferred his “ Paradise Regained” to his “ Para- 
dise Lost.” If he had become an actor, he 
would have returned to painting, but with mind 
soured and warped, and time lost. His father, 
thinking the brush more profitable than the 
buskin, —_ a plot with the comedians 
Palmer and Bernard. Old Lawrence and 
friends are in the back room, the unblushing 
phenomenon and the two actors in the front ; 
the blow is to be struck heavy and sudden—no 
second one will be required. The scheme was 
dramatic: Palmer took an armchair at one end 
of the room, while Bernard, opening “ The 
Brides of Venice,” began a scene in which he 
was Priuli, and Lawrence Jaffier. The tyro 
went on for some time, then stopped ; no one 

rompted him ; he hemmed, he coughed, he was 
ost. At this moment, Palmer, — vely 
from his chair, took’ the boy regretfally by the 
hands, and assured him that the stage was not 
a safe undertaking for him; and while he was 
still talking, the father burst in, crying, “ What! 


Ee, — 
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| 
would not let you | 


_ Tom, they 
Jaffer! why, tom or!” then the friends 


- 
murder even a conspirator . 


shame of neglecting and treading | 
nius, and the thing was | 
f the winking actors felt, 


Art, and the 
under foot natural 
done ; the father an 
as they left the crushed and tear 
they had won the game. 
t was at this time, when a lady describes 
him te a friend as a handsome boy, with collar 


thrown back, and with 


hiding his face as he drew, that he the artist 
toast on | reckless—expensive, and the son suffered from 


that same mental disease. 
borrowing money, 
wrongly—I spent more money 
and accumulated debts at heavy interest.” 


obtained a medal and other honours from the 
Society of Arts for a crayon copy of the Trans- | 
figuration. And now, too, he met the great 
Harty, was bewitched by his fervid words, | 
and determined to come to London and study 
oil-painting. He took a house in Leicester 
Square, where Reynolds lived, and had an 
introduction to the great president. It was a 
solemn interview; the great man was just snub- 
bing a pert young artist, and dismissing him | 
with the cold and safe valediction of “ Well, 
well—go on, go on.” The president was kind 
to Tom, said he saw he had been studying the | 
old masters, and advised him to go to Nature :— 
to Nature he went, but it was to the nature of 
the drawing-room. West and Westall were 
fellow-students at the Academy, at the time 
when the bright-eyed country genius was draw- 
ing the ‘Apollo and the Fighting Gladiator. 
Already, Lawrence had told his friends that 
no one but Reynolds matched him in heads; 
and now he came up to London to measure 
weapons with Reynolds, Opie, Hoppner, and 
Gainsborough. For the wantonness of Hopp- 
ner and the elegance of Gainsborough he was 
a match; Opie, beside him, was coarse and 
wooden; but Reynolds he could not touch,—he 
could paint women with fawn’s eyes, creatures 
fair and graceful as flowers, but he could not 
paint majesty, thought, and intellect like Rey- 
nolds. For a year or two, at this time, the 
young painter seems to have been intoxicated | 
with success, and to have been as affected a | 
youth as could well be imagined. At parties 
with Farington, Smirke, and Fuseli, he would 
rise up whenever there was a jull in conversa- 
tion, reciting in a soft, bland, conceited voice 
wets speeches from Milton, as Fuseli, 
always violent,—which he thought was to be 
strong,—cruelly said, “ Very like Belial, but 
deuced unlike Beelzebub.” 
Lawrence’s first great picture, after leaving 
Leicester Square for Jermyn Street, was am- 
bitious, but in a mistaken direction. He 
PF for Payne Knight—who poor Haydon 
vad so much to do with—an Homeric picture ; 
the young pugilist Jackson, afterwards Byron’s 
Mentor, sat as a model; but his first great 
triumph was a successful portrait of a beauty 
and a celebrity—Miss Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby. This was a legitimate | 
omen of his success in every way. It was a 
portrait in the first place, and secondly, it was 
& female portrait—here was his strength. He 
painted the beauty in a white John cloak ; 
erities tried to make mischief by eomparing it | 
to old Sir Joshua’s Mrs. Billington as St. | 
Cecilia—her thin bare arms and winter muff | 
the critics spit at, till Burke said that “ painter’s 
proprieties are always best” —a very poor argu- 
ment for irrational conventions. —~ 
But the crown of the young man’s success 
was painting portraits of the King and Queen 
to be sent out by Lord Macartney for the Em. 
eror of China. It was quite ‘enough : the 
{ Ng had said, ‘ This is a gevius, he shall paint 
ae, _ at once the air round No. —, Jermyn 
ror wok yellow with the flying swarms of 
But in one thing the youn 
J g 
Fp - He had sown nettles of debt, 
ould grow round his easel, till that d 
he should be lifted from the floor, ai wl 
, and the doctor 








Devizes genius 


feeling his pale pu 
| say, 
chimed in # chorus about the advantages of | His 
schemes. 

£300 a-year. He had 
bills to answer; his domestic outlay was care- 
ful boy, that | less and neglected. He kept two 
z in Jermyn Street for himself, one in 
Street for his parents. 

him mone 
his dark curls falling | his earnings till the debt was paid off, allowing 


with cold, practised mechanism, dead. 
father was always starting impracticable | 
He allowed his father and mother | 
rpetual accommodation 


ouses, one 
in Greek 
Mr. Angerstein lent 


y, on condition he should receive all 


? 


£20 a-week. His father had been 


Late in life, when 
Sir Thomas said, “ I began life 
than I earned, 


In spite of all his success and ambition, 


Lawrence did not exhibit in the Royal Academy 
till 1787; then, though only eighteen years of 
age (the year Reynol 
traits), Lawrence broke out “forty thousand 
strong,” and sent seven. In 1790, the year he | 
painted the little Princess Amelia, he sent | 
twelve paintings, 
Old Bond Street. 
favourite of the Prince of Wales, to compete 
| with, and their adherents formed two factions. 


s exhibited thirteen por- 
and took a showier house in 


But there wa3 no stopping Lawrence, who was 
too prudent to make a foo 
ing great pictures that would not sell ; he was 
not going to split his handsome head against 
the classical rock, like poor frantic Haydon ; he 
was not going, entangled in a net of debts as 
he was, to drive himself mad by painting huge 
cartoons of unmeaning mythological dreams 
stolen from Lempriere. He wanted to carry 
out, the success he had begun at six years of 
age. He saw that though pesteale gunaiing 
may, in unworthy hands, be a mere degraded, 
flattering manufacture, it had been one of the 
ideals of Art from the time Giotto painted his 
friend Dante. What he wanted to do was to mow 
down that prickly underwood of nettly debts 
that grew so thickly round his easel, and vexed 
him as he worked. And this was strong and 
noble in the painter of bewutiful women : he 
did well in not setting up a sham and dead 
ideal—only another name for his own vanity— 
and burning incense before it, and worshippi 
it perpetually. No; he, like a true man, fund 
out his limitations, and what he could do, and 
did it, and did nothing else :—did not, as some 
men I know do, pine and fret out their lives, 
trying to do just what God never meant them, 
—turning away vexed and discontented with 
the simple work they could do so well and easily, 
and straining for the impossible excellence that 
lures them to poverty and ridicule. Fancy 
Teniers giving up his quiet skittle-players and 
snug inn revels, and growing thin as a thread- 
nud with envy, staring his life away before 
taphael’s “ Transfiguration.” No, no, not he: 
he was satisfied with his own triumphs in his 
own humble world, and remained the easy 
king and lord of it, as he deserved for his 
wisdom. Before those erring men let the vision 
of Haydon, dabbled in blood before his un- 
finished picture, come sometimes as a terrible 
warning. Let them think of dead Wilkie being 
let down into his deep, still grave, among the 
laving waters of the Spanish seas; and remem- 
ber how the man who was born to show us the 
piety and simple happiness of the Scotch pea- 
sant’s cot, sold his birthright for the miserable 
satisfaction of painting bad historical pictures, 
—streaky, smeared, flimsy, empty wind-bags 
of pam, without feeling or without life. 
sawrence was too cold of blood, and too 
blasé with early success, to throw away his 
fame and income to feed such nightmare 
Sirens as these. He went on working bravely 
and hard, believing in no glory to be picked 
ready-ripe from the tree—no fame to be built 
up without blood, tears, and sweat, as the 





of himself by paint- | 


that his crusading 


Professor Wilson loved to 


and, with a cigar and some 


ts in the 


and tumbling wrestles of earl 
days. ere was stamina for work in this 

aceful pet of drawing-rooms ; pith in this 
quiet, equable man, who could have moved 
unruffied in any court of Europe, and not have 


He still had Hoppner, the | passed for the worst bred man either, land- 


ord’s son though he was. 
Now, as the sun of popularity grew hotter 
and brighter on that favoured Jermyn Street 
house, in spite of West’s growing fame, with 
his tame history and vapid religion,—in spite 
of Opie and Hoppner,—the painter would 
daily hear, as he set his palette of early morn- 
ings, faster and louder roll the wheels of coro- 
neted chariots, louder and more fulminating 
beat the volleying knocks of fat-legged footmen, 
with strawberry leaves on their glittering but- 
tons. Vanity, vanity, all is vanity indeed, he 
might have cried with the wise king ; but then, 
why should he rave at Vanity, who fed upon 
the crumbs that fell from her table! Not, 
mind, that we would drag Lawrence, who 
had been the correspondent and friend of 
Reynolds and Cowper, down to the level of the 
mere flattering portrait painter: the smooth 
man whose duty it is to improve nature—to 
turn bilious yellows and dyspeptic lividness to 
maiden carnation and the light that burns 
within the rose; who pares off warts, irons 
down wrinkles, pats the dial of age back half 
a dozen degrees, leaves the white streaks out 
of the hair, plamps out the sinking cheeks, 
refills the mouth with its lost pearls; in fact, 
that fools and flatters you that others may also 
come to be in turn cheated, fooled, and flat- 
tered. He was not the mere smirking empty- 
headed coxcomb, who paints coxcombs an 
feather-brains so well from pure sympathy,— 
who, as he flicks on his carmines and rose 
madders, trips out his common laces mise- 
rable compliments, which only people more 
foolish than himself. would simper at, in that 
ridiculous way peculiar to people who know 
they are being flattered. P : 
No; Lawrence was too early satiated with 
raise, too early, as the phenomenon 
ford’s son, accustomed to all the sillinesses an! 
triflingisms of people of fashion, to care much 
for such ephemeral fame as the litter of a 
May exhibition could give him. He, who at 
thirteen had considered one — _ to 
Reynolds, and superior to Opie and Hoppner 
nds ambition, Pith comeleetl outbreaks not 
specially successful, had been sensibly — 
with portrait-painting fame—was too b ee 
with sinall success to care for = we a 
eminence in Art. Above his easel, Rerbrandt s 
Jew Rabbi looked ever gravely down on the fops 
and “toasts” who filled his studio, inciting 
him to higher Pecans not — for 
was the legen ing speech 0 — 
“ that Leweaee te de where I leave off. 
He, the fashionable painter, who was We 
come in any society,—who knew every y 
and was seen everywhere,—who had none 
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Ise, should look vacant, and cement. This lady’s man, in spite 7 
soft, dark eyes, wh taper, white’ heade he 
could — in a ne > 
_ ancestor (if he ever lived), pounding a 

the gates of Acre, at the Bead of the Red 
Crosses, might not have sneered at. On one 
occasion (1 think when painting tremendous 
Lord Thurlow’s portrait), Lawrence, walking 
about all the time (for he seldom sat down to 
work), painted two whole days and one night 
without stopping. 
write at a breathing, 
sherry, be shut up till he had thundered out one 
of his “ Noctes ;” but the feat is scarcely so 
wonderful as the strain of body and mind thus 
successfully, and without any recorded injury 
borne by the fashionable painter. Not in vain, 
we should think, had been those strippings to 
the waist, and those lashing out figh 
Bristol fields; well those rough sunburnt 
cricketin 
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t and sordor of the struggling pioneer 
eel him, but was to all the a 
coldly-warm, perfect gentleman, who could flirt, 
or gossip with the best, was all this time, when 
money poured in, and every paper brayed out 
its foolish praise, not really happy or content. 
No, not even at Rome, when in the Vatican 
the gracious successor of St. Peter descended, 
from his throne, to go to his room, and put 
on the real Fisherman’s ring ;—no, not when, 
after the Peace, two emperors sat to him, and the 
autocrat of Russia “ graciously condescended,” 
as the phrase goes, to shift his picture, and 
alter the easel pegs ;—no, not when Metternich 
invited him to go and see the Colosseum by 
moonlight. No; he knew his weakness as 
well as the merest youngster who but yester- 
day cried ready to break his heart over the 
first picture returned from the Academy, with 
the fatal R chalked upon the back. He knew 
that though he could give sunshiny eyes, dewy 
with tears of joy and gr ne Aig falling in 
golden cascades over shoulders that Venus 
might have envied,—that he could not build 
up a senatorial head like Titian; that he could 
not infuse into his painted eyes the thought and 
wisdom that Raphael knew how to infuse. 
What was his Mr. Angerstein, and his oracular 
Payne Knight, who did not think much of the 
Elgin marbles, to Vandyck’s Gevartius, on 
which Rubens is thought to have painted, and 
which Vandyck is said to have kept in his 
paint box, like a precious amulet? He knew 
the witchery of blushing flesh, of the glow of 
health, of sea-blue eyes, of vermillion lips, 
dewy as flower leaves after rain; but he felt 
that his art was somewhat of the meretricious 
and flimsy,—that it wanted the solidity and 
thoughtfulness of the old masters,—that, com- 
pared with Titian, that Homer of painting, he 
we a mere clever child, who ee. pretty 
aces. 

That dreadful upholstery picture of George 
IV. by Lawrence shows us how dangerous it 
is for a man of limited powers to ever attempt 
the grand, historic air. There was nothing 
grand in the padded, worn out, fat old gentle- 
man ; but then, that is no reason the painter 
should have buried him alive with sofas, cur- 
tains, and console tables. 

Yet, small as the ideal of Lawrence was, is 
not the whole world of Art contained in the 
oval of the human face? Are not all phases 
of day and night to be looked in the dark 
sea of the human eye, where rain and sunshine, 
and all transitions from noon to twilight, flit 
and change? Are not all the curves of 
metry to be found in the changes of the lips? 
all the varieties and gradations of colour in the 
rose-tints of the cheek? The alchemist called 
the human body “the little world,” believin 
it had its own sun and constellation, sea an 
alr—might not the name be more appropriately 
= the human face ? 

Let us not, then, call the great portrait- 
painter’s ideal a mean one. sar gn 


OBITUARY. 
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MR. JAMES STARK. 


Tats artist, whose landscapes have, with the ex- 
ception of one rather long interval, for a period of 
ry forty years, been contributed to the exhibi- 
ag of the Royal Academy and the British Institu- 
ry. ied, in the sixtieth year of his age, at his resi- 
ae in Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, on 
" Ath of March: he had long been in a declining 
state of health, but the illness which terminated in 
gher-s was severe, and rapid in its results, 

n the volume of the 4Art-Journal for 1850 
— & portrait of Mr. Stark, with a bi hical 
ae of his career. Those of our readers who 
*sire to acqnaint themselves with the history of 











his life will find it recorded there. It will be suffi- | perhaps appear injudicious, in the present state of 
cient for us now to repeat only a few leading facts. the critical press, to say, that we cannot call to 
Mr. Stark was a native of Norwich, and was placed | memory a single instance in which he ever made a 


as a pupil with the elder Crome, whose son, the late | microscopic study of a piece of lichen, moss, thistle- 
John Crome, had been his schoolfellow and com- | down, or cherry-blossom ; but we have a vivid re- 
panion. Soon after the term of his articles had collection of a passage introduced in one of his 
expired, he came up to London, and was admitted a landscapes, in which the fragile and beautiful minor 
student of the Royal Academy in 1817. His first | convolvulus winds for support its elegant and grace- 
picture—“ Boys Bathing”—was exhibited about | ful binding stem around the scarcely less fragile 
this time, and was purchased by the then Dean of | stem of one of the reed-like : @ true picture 
Windsor. Other works followed in succession, and | of frailty leaning on frailty, and which, being as 
found their way into the collections of Sir J. G, | true a picture of the frailty of the moral and phy- 
Egerton, the Marquis of Stafford, the Countess de | sical world leaning for support on its equally frail 
Grey, Sir F. Chantrey, T. Phillips, R.A., Lord | sister half, outweighs in moral and poetical beauty 
Northwick, Mr. Watson Taylor, Sir G. Beaumont, | three acres of lichen, six bushels of thistle-down, 
Sir F. Freeling, &c. &c., patrons whose well-known | or an orchard of cherry-blossom. Evans, iu his 
taste and judgment suffice to evidence the merits of | treatment of these things (for all true Art is some 
this artist’s pictures. In the very midst of his sue- | specific treatment of some specific thing, productive 
cess, however, he was compelled, by a severely pain- | of some one specific beauty, belonging to it or 
ful affliction, to leave London, and return to the care | deducible from it, without disparagement to its 
of his family at Norwich, where he remained twelve | essential nature or quality), closely follows out the 
years, the first three of which he passed without the precepts of the great and illimitable Book he was 
ability to practise his profession, In 1830 he re- | closely reading during the whole of his life. He 
turned to London, remained here ten years, and found, from the varied pages of this great book, 
then, in consequence of the death of his wife, took | that the initial forms imposed by creation on our 
up his residence at Windsor, the neighbourhood of world were first the largest, and that the secondary 
which supplied him with subjects for numerous | forms occurred in descending sequence ; and though 
pictures. About the year 1850 he once more was | vegetable life might have been initiated by the 
established in London, being induced to remove | smaller, yet to descend in Art much more than’ 
from the country by the desire to afford his son, | half way towards these would be to lose much of 
Mr. A. J. Stark—who, by the way, has recently | the impressiveness resulting from a treatment in 
exhibited some small pictures of considerable merit | Which the larger and more general is kept in the 
—the advantages derivable from the Art-schools of | ascendant. His treatment, however, of these ex- 
the metropolis. tremes betrayed his true appreciation of both, the 

It cannot be denied that the later productions of | One being only subordinated to the other. His 
the deceased painter found less favour with the | sense of close character, again, induced a natural 
public than his earlier works. Other patrons of | mode of execution, by which, while attending to the 
Art arose, “who knew not Joseph.” His quiet, | ultimate realization of the principal forms, the 


unpretending, and unobtrusive style, true as it was 
to nature, did not suit the prevailing taste of the 
last few years; but still his works were looked for 
and appreciated by those who relish genuine English 
landscupe delineated with a careful, firm pencil, and 
clothed in a garb of sober colouring, which attracts 
and satisfies, but does not dazzle, the senses. 





MR. WILLIAM EVANS. 
We recorded, in the early part of the year, the 


death of Mr. William Evans, which occurred on the | 


7th of December last, after three or four years of 
intense suffering. We are now enabled to offer to 
our readers a brief sketch of his life, from the pen 
of a brother artist who knew him intimately. 


Mr. Evans was an associated member of the old 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, and was 
better known as “Evans of Bristol,’”’ in order to 
distinguish him from “ Evans of Eton,” another 
well-known and earlier member of the same society. 
It is with infinite pain we bow ourselves to that fiat 
which in this instance strikes out, by an irresistible 
necessity, from the list of living painters, a man of 
such original powers and depth of feeling as Mr. 
Evans. 

In landscape painting, his chief and most suc- 
cessful pursuit, we have never had a man since the 
origin of our water-colour school, running in a 
parallel course of Art, and with the same successful 
results, with that of the one whose demise we now 
deplore. His originality was perfect and unique; 
so much so as to induce the impression that he 
might have come amongst us already a painter, 
without previously seeing the works of any other 
painter. He certainly had, among other things, the 
one great advantage of pursuing his subject from 
the first, without the warp so often received from 
the ordinary elementary tuition. His sole contests 
were those with Nature, and he soon found, from 
hard knocks received alone in these encounters, that 
she must be resolutely seized to be made to yield. 
He, like all of us, commenced with small arms, and 
found that his spoils were necessarily small. Earlier 
than any student we have known, he relinquished 
his first mode, and assumed a broader front; and 
sooner than any other whose career we have fol- 
lowed, did he realize larger and more general con- 
cessions to his artistic power. 

It will be already perceived that onr preposses- 
sions are highly in favour of the subject of this 


secondary incidents became sufficiently indicated. 

In treating hill and mountain scenery, he would 
appear to have never emulated the beautiful, the 
light, the graceful. He often said, “ There are 
already too many doing this.” But he never, on 
the other hand, omitted to give a large equivalent 
in character and rugged grandeur, supported by a 
wondrous force and “ presence ” of the things repre- 
sented. Hill crests, under his management, become 
natural ramparts, to scale which would require high 
physical force and hardihood: they were not places 
for picnics, nor for strolls; and the gloomy depth 
of the valley would be immeasurable but from the 
flashing light from the undulous mirror-surface of 
the low and far-off torrent, which enables the eye to 
measure its remoteness. If one simple phrase would 
more than any other serve to realize a just idea of 
this style, it may be said of it that it is “essen- 
tially male ;” and, by way of mere illustration, that 
upon scanning attentively one of the sides of his 
nearer hills, you would mer ere throw off your 
dress boots, and arm your feet with the iron-bound 
mountain-shoe of the district. 

Many circumstances of Mr. Evans’s life contri- 
buted, if not to create, to nurture this proneness to 
robust Art. He domiciled himself for many years 
in the centre of a grand of this mountain 
scenery in North Wales, at a farm called Tyn-y-Cai, 
on au extensive pool forming the junction of the 
Lleddr with the Conway. <A Cyclopian cottage 
formed the farm-house ; and while accommodating 
himself to the habits of its primitive inmates, his 
mind became more aud more unaccommodating to 
any but the impressions furnished by the stern fea- 
tures around him. Isolated thus from schools, and 
studios, and exhibitions, it was only to be feared 
that he might fall into the trite, cireumscribed, or 
minute, or have evaporated into the unreal and 
flimsy ; but his original impulse never left him, and 
during this period of his career he produced what 
must perhaps be considered his finest works, and 
amougst them a small one, of superb merit and 
pathos, called “ Trath Mawr.” A continuation of 
the dreary Trath forms the foreground, in which, at 
a distance, a figare on ® pony—uneasy and restive 
under the combined annoyance of wind, rain, and 
no footing—waits for, and hails, the unseen ferry- 
boat. 

He was not less felicitous in grappling with the 
true characteristics of the torrents that stir the 
gloom of these dreary regions, threading their down- 
ward course in a thousand more or less defined rills, 
collecting themselves into tranquil pools, rushing 





memoir; and, under this cireamstance, it would 
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, ; , fret- | the final triamph of oppressed and persecuted inno- 
with darkening force — Coe epetieiats cence, viz. the Grecian fable of ‘* Amor and Psyche,” 
pa their margios amo ’ | and the German legend of “ Dornroeslein,” the 
tuons 


: , ; bstruc- | - "ihe 

leaping with surging bound the larger otetr maiden thrown by an angry fairy into an enchanted 

| to their career, at once ee pene oP sleep, and imprisoned in an enchanted castle, from 
nous. Nothing can be imagined much Sner which a valiant young prince rescues her. In the 
es occasional treatment of the cottage scenery of | frst picture we see the richly apparelled sisters en- 
the same district ; and not limited to the exteriors, | ¢ering the litter which is to bring them to the royal 
but frequently furnished by the views of their inte- | pall; the father follows, bearing the lap-dog in /us 
riors, which rival, in foree, colour, and light and | arms: the mother is yet absent, engaged, in con- 
shade. some of the finest works by the great Dutch | fining the oo Aschenbrédel in the 
masters of the same style, bearing closer upon that | kitchen. A small picture, preceding this one, gives 
Rembrandt than an one else, though they are | &* 4 view of the sisters’ dressing-room, while one 
f Be pete f nor the | following represents Aschenbrédel mourning over 
felt ot once to be neither imitations of one the pile of grains which she is charged to sort, with 





the doves assisting her, and the good fairy entering | 


with her gifts. In the second drawing Aschen- 
brodel, richly dressed by the fairy, appears, re- 
splendent with grace and beauty, at the prince's 


The last three years of Evans's studies from 
watare were spent in Italy, ranging between the ex- 
treme north, or lake districts, and as far south as 


Salerdo; wintering at Genoa, Rome, and Naples, f e , ner, 

from which places he accumulated stores of mate- - pay Fe ig be wos = 4 ay 
. ; . : . ’ ’ 

til dhich Wal sow never be sealiond pe a “a found in that painting, which, as a contrast, is fol- 
completed works. His treatment of Italian sub- |), 104 by the night in the second one, where the 
jects was again perfectly origiual, when compared rince is looking for her who so suddenly vanished, 
with the general staple of otber men’s works, and Ce discovers only her elegant shoe. Between hap- 
he may be said to have made it bend in an extraor- | piness and grief—for she cannot be found, as the 
dinary manner to that same masculine genius which | fairy has carried her through the air—is merely a 
sustained him so triumphantly through the best of | small painting, showing the watchman on the palace 
his English subjects. : tower, ele =: -, nang ay ~ “1 night 
, . . a : traces of the refugee: finally she is found. We 
te -y ee oA paces bes eno = was = have seen the unfortunate prince, full of grief, 
= Wes Giveney SO pavony jal Our prepossessions | booking at the golden shoe, and now Aschenbrédel 
are highly in favour of the subject of this memoir.” | j, discovered to be the happy and charming one to 
It is true; and if Mr. Evans may have had, in | whom the shoe belongs, and she becomes his bride, 
common with the great painters of every age, some | amid the astonishment of the step-parents, the rage 
few points to detract from this large catalogue of | of the sisters, and the acclamations of the populace. 
pictorial powers, let the microscopic critic of the It is engraved from the drawing which Feid Piloty 
day detect them—logically or illogically attempt to | has made of Schwind’s picture, in which also atten- 
: —_ | tion is paid to the distinction of light and dark 

prove, multiply, and enlarge them. We can only W ‘hich d he high 
say, with a genuine love of true Art aud real gran- colour. e know not which deserves the highest 
deur before us, it is impossible to do so without a So pw ha. 2 7 7 Bag egernes Te 
fs ? a . ° ; Well- ’ » 
firet flinging aside the infinitely greater enjoyment | ation of mingled emotions, or the highly humorous 
of his beauties, and that the loss and error by this | intermezzo. The richness and clearness of the com- 
process would be too flagrant and too palpable to | position make the work a source of pleasure to 
submit to for the mere purpose of flinging a few | the artist, or an elegant adornment for the drawing- 
san-spots upon the glowing front of genius. | room.—The Album of King Louis, which is, so to 
speak, a general German exposition of Art, will be 
finished during the present summer, in the same 
establishment as the faithful and exact portraits of 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. | the beauties of King Louis’ Gallery.—The his- 
| torical ee ae steny Sneee died a 
on the 20th of March.—Franz Adam, the son of the 
_ Pants.—The lottery at the Salon is definitively | celebrated battle-painter, has just finished a por- 
fixed at one franc the ticket; we hope next month | trait, the size of life, of the veteran Marshal Ma 
. give some report of the exhibition. It is said | detszky on horseback. The picture, painted by 
»e jury, composed of the first class of members of | command of the emperor, is destined for the arsenal 
the Inetitute, has been excessively severe in their | in Vienna, . The marshal is on his well-known 
rong ofl og Mt =| correapendent grey horse, and though the animal is standing still, 
ote, Tans then rlused” 7] ° other eminent | there is much life and vigour in every part. Asa 
rtiste, 1.—-M. Duprenoir, a land- | horse-painter, Franz Adam has long enjoyed a high 
scape painter of talent, is dead; he was a great | reputation. The usual quiet look of the marshal is 
nee and executed many views of Russian, ' preserved in the old soldier’s countenance; he seems 
ey ish, — scenery: he was born about | thoughtfully waiting the result of some well-laid 
hn i, ie oo splendid buildings of the | plans. There is something touching in the filial 
mar may 4 oe re advance rapidly; this | veneration which the young emperor cherishes for 
“on i > -_ J destruction of nearly the | the memory of his old and faithful servant. At his 
‘bch bein io 2 —* and all the buildings | death and at his funeral there was no mark of 
Simeem caiihens ay me ere | honour or of personal respect omitted which it was 
ilk the taeention tr he neon bore w . understand | possible for the survivor to show the dead. The pic- 
Geant tenets @n ean on =~; of a story; in | ture is greatly praised, and is considered one of the 
tole Giant hee reely name one other | best works of the master. The best proof of the 
a ry am us: and so also is it in faithful individuality of the portrait is to be 
ortiota ‘ onion ft Musich y two such | found in the. manifold recollections which the sight 
of Dresden, mo eademtend thie oe & an, of it calls forth in all the old companions-in-arms 
a truly artistic manner, But lately atill e third is hg ome yooh ong A. ae Se Se ser 
solving this problem in a new original, and sur- it ie bet a i. | cage whieh nee mate 
prising manner—Moritz Schwind who is surely | tia Ay "ETy ioe me honed fs ee en 
obtaining an elevated rank. The fame rth rely agn, and is at the present moment the cynosure 
ing of the “Seven Ravens.” which | ve — on which all eyes are directed at the exhibition of 
German Exposition at Munich - = “ar the | the Art-Union. It represents a matinée musicale ; 
tended beyond the Channel. Before this, Schwind | —of the pleasurerareunds poeta shady terrace 
had represented the well-known charmin ‘tale of Pe vc ice wih all age = yy ties ge 
“ Aschenbrédel,” in a series of y soar Thi | oe, which, with all its rich ornament . and 
work, executed in three great divisions al? he sonelal el 0. atte ut ate eae ._she stems 
possession of the Baron von Frankensteln - 1 4 he | consiet of a circle of dilettanti who are occupied 
engraved by Professor Fules Thaeter, and. bl hed Sere dence the Sak one aie ond Grae of Ge 
by Piloty and Evehle; to this en ravin tT vould | Therese nett, he high rank of the performers. 
direct your attention The shery, I ; —o — Won Ay we - Ge ha century. In the 
well known. Schwind’s arran cuieet dhetae is | great. Munich Exhibition of last year the artist 
into three parts, an ieeteti en - te es it | had a striking picture of the same sort—* A Pro- 
for the princely (royal) feast, and be speuane menade at Versailles,” which gave him, as here 
Aechenbrode) ; her Appearance at it, ond abn mt ae. Seliten and okill yt we. Serene 
perture, leaving behind her the gold Te e- | delicacy and. skill the characteristics of the indi- 
forming, as it were, the alleor s = siipper— | vidual, in addition to that mp and brilliancy 
tymphony; and finally hay oye adagio of the | which the court-life of the time presented.—The 
discovery of A re @ third picture, the | sculptor Halbig has just completed a bust of Frei- 
tchenbrodel by the prince, and the | h J P a bust of Frei 
universal rejoicing of the people. Besides the minne | ge nee jusee, the founder and indefatigable 
eewnes appertaining to the story, t has ane poceitant of hs © Gcemanie Museum.” The bust 
wided in the ornamental been’ wo others are | was commanded by his majesty King Louis: the 
“ring, representing likeness is considered most faithful. 
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ball; the prince, on his knees, is greeting her, and | 











Vrenna.—In one of the church 
called * Ait Lerchenfeld” Church, a series'ot ners 
paintings has been in progress for some time, and 
this year it is expected the whole will be brought 
to a conclusion, ‘The same artist who was entrusted 
with the execution of the figures in the newly. 
restored cathedral at Speyen, namely, Joseph Gunn 
has been commissioned to undertake the sculpture 
around the portal of this church. The figures from 
his hand at Speyen are finely conceived, and a 
natural ease, as regards the attitude, and a sim- 
plicity of treatment in the drapery and other ace 
cessories, are the characteristics of his work. The 
interior of the edifice is also to be restored, and in 
pulpit, organ, and altar, much of interest will be 

rought to light which has hitherto been but little 
heeded.—The artistic world in Vienna gives sign of 


| renewed life and vigour; indeed, it is striking 


how much progress has been made here in all 
relates to Art in the last few years. The cole 
now going on in the appearance of the city itself 
will afford many an opportunity for the display of 
artistic taste and invention. New buildings will 
be erected, both public and private, and before long 
we shall have the old Vienna before us with quite a 
new face.—The casting has taken place of the 
monument to the memory of the Archduke Charles, 
Three hundred weight of bronze flowed into the pit, 
four fathoms deep, in which the mould stood, and 
all went on successfully. Since the great cast of 
the upper part of the “ Bavaria,” at the Munich 
Foundry, nothing on the same enormous scale has 
been attempted. 

FRaNKFORT.—A well-known picture, by Dietz— 
“The Destruction of the Castle of Heidel by 
the French, under General Melac’’—is now exhibit- 
ing here. The first time we saw it was at Munich, 
just after its completion, and again at the great 
exhibition of works of Art held in that city last 
year. Although on these pages no reference to 
politics finds a place, we cannot help observing that 
this picture, with all its truthful delineation of 
human woe and wanton destruction of a monument 
of beauty, is the very fittest reply that could be offered 
to certain phrases lately disseminated anent “ Li- 
berty,’’ ‘* Civilisation,” and ‘ Regeneration of the 
Peoples.” The name of Melac is so execrated to 
this very day in Wirtemberg, that we have ourselves 
heard in the Black Forest many a dog called so. 
The deep curse of a whole people fell biastingly on 
that man’s head, and Pe pone feeling gave itself 
vent by thus applyin e name of him who, more 
like a demon than a human creature, had brought 
woe into every homestead. The picture is a street 
scene. In the background, high over the houses, 
rises the Castle of freidelberg, as seen from that 
side fronting the terrace, and looking down on the 
town and the river. Smoke and flames are pouring 
forth from the windows of the castle, and vast 
volumes of smoke roll — over the other parts of 
the magnificent building, filling the sky with terror 
equal to that seen in the thronged street below. 
There is an ill-boding look in the wild shapes sail 
along high above the devoted heads of the - 
burghers. In the foreground rides Melac through 
the crowd: he looks down with a — — 
on a group composed of a young mother, an old man, 
and two vonine maidens. The groups of soldiery 
hastening through the town are animated, and there 
is life in the composition. We could wish, however, 
that the colouring were other than it is—the flesh 
of most of the figures has none of the warmth and 
vitality of flesh; it is waxen and unlife-like. 
Crowds of visitors flock to see the picture, for it is 
especially interesting at this moment, wher p' ilan- 
thropic intentions are unfolding, thus to behold ina 

alpable shape the work of “ regeneration. —The 
Kunst Verein of this city has just purchased a small 

ieture of Annibal Caracci, representing the Holy 

amily, and another of Ribeira, named ‘“‘Spagno- 
letto,” the subject of which is the Good Samaritan. 
Both were bought for a very moderate sum, the 
uncertain state of the financial world having already 
begun to exercise its influence even in this direction. 
—From the above-named society the Grard Duke 
of Baden has obtained a charming little picture by 
Overbeck, for the sum of 2500 florins. 

Drespex.—Bendermann is about to depart from 
here, to begin his duties at Dusseldorf. There 1s 
but one feeling of regret at this event, for he —~ 
been more than twenty years a member a e 
Academy, and his beneficial influence has br na 
itself felt, and has been acknowledged by ‘ 
Ludwig Gruner, the keeper of the yee” . 
our museum, has been appointed professor of ep 
graving in place of Herrn Steinla, latel d 4 

SruTrearpt.—A collection of old German pie 
tures of the Swabian school has just been pure that 
by the government of Herrn Abel, in order - 
they may be incorporated with the national co 
lection, There are seventy-nine in all. 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART.* 


PART I.—EDIFICES. 





«“ The Niobe of nations, there she stands, 
Childiess and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now, 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness? e 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress 
° Childe Harold. 


TALY is the country, and Rome the city, to which for ages 
§? the foot of the traveller has turned, who desires to see the 
noblest relics of ancient grandeur, and the finest monuments 
of a nation’s genius in Art. Century after century has served 
to make desolate her palaces, and lay waste her heritage of 
greatness ; the Goth and the Christian have by turns trampled 
down and destroyed the landmarks of past glories ; foreign 
wars and intestine feuds have aided in the work of spoliation ; 
and yet Italy stands alone, as a nation, in the magnitude and 
costliness of her Art-treasures. Almost denuded of political 
power, a reproach to herself, a derision to her neigh- 
bours, her very name partially blotted out from the indepen. 
dent governments of the world,—fair and beautiful without, 
but unsightly within,—still from all parts of the world men 
|’ are attracted thither by the memory of what she has been, 

and by what is yet in her possession. The marvel is that, 
with the vicissitudes and changes to which the country has been subjected for 
nearly fifteen hundred years, it retains anything to invite a pilgrimage to its 
shrine,—that it has not become like Greece, an almost deserted land, and like the 
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at the altar on which an insulted matron was sacrificed, rose up and expelled 
from his throne the last of their kings ;—he sees the city filled with hordes of 
wild, ferocious, but warlike barbarians, and the venerable senators waiting in 
their official robes the fate of the vanquished from the hands of the infuriated 
Gauls ;—he traces out the locality where Ceesar, the crowned conqueror, fell 


* We commence, with this article, a series of on the principal Art works in 
mes the illustrations which accompany them i in the = aos costly work 
illust; Amengaud, of Paris, one of the most enterprising publishers in Europe of 
omy ey books of a high character, and with whom we have entered into an arrange- 

or & supply of such woodcuts as will best answer our purpose, and maintain the 
Position which our illustrated pages have long secured to us. 





cities of Palestine, where the owl and the bittern find a habitation,—that the 
serpent does not hiss in the ancient halls of revelry, the springs of her rivers 
are not choked up, and her vineyards do not grow wild grapes. It is from the 
forbearance of other nations, and the reverence felt for her former magnificence 
and glory, that such results have not happened, more than from any efforts made 
by her own children to preserve the inheritance bequeathed them by their fore- 
fathers. It will be our purpose, in the series of papers of which this is the 
commencement, to describe and illustrate some of the most remarkable of these 
Art-monuments—architectural, sculptural, and pictorial—which Rome contains. 
To many of our readers the subject, doubtless, will not be altogether new: the 
ground has been often travelled over; but it will bear revisiting, and a renewal 
of old acquaintances, through our pages, we hope will not he unacceptable to any 
who may have wandered through the streets, or contemplated the galleries, of 
** imperial Rome.” 

There are two phases of Art which people visit Rome to see: one, what is 
left of the works of the old Romans; the other, what has been created in the 
city, or gathered within its limits, during the last five or six hundred years ; the 
former is almost entirely restricted to architecture and sculpture; the latter 
adds to these, painting in its most elevated character. In this article it is pro- 
posed to deal only with the subject of its ancient architecture, though oue of 
the illustrations which now accompany our remarks we have selected because 
it represents a principal view of Rome as it now stands. 

What a train of memories must pass over the mind of the student of 
Roman history both past and present, as he walks through the city, still 
grand amid its com ive desolation, or extends his visit of inspection through 
the surrounding euburbs. How, as he surveys each shat ruin of some 
noble building celebrated in its annals, will he repeople the scene with the men 
whose names are chronicled in the most famous pages of the world’s history ; 
and the events with which those names are connected will rise up before him in 
all their glory or infamy. Every foot of ground is eloquent with the stories of 
truth or tradition. There, is pointed out to him the actual or presumed spot 








MODERN ROME FROM THE LEFT BANK OF THE TIBER. 





where the Roman populace, in the majesty of a righteous indignation, kindled 


<i 








neath the daggers of Brutus and his fellow-conspirators against the man 
aon valour, genius, and success excited the jealousy of his countrymea ;—he 
stands, perhaps, upon another spot of ground, which once, according to tradi- 
tion, opened, and then closed again, over the body of a self-immolating patriot ; 
—he remembers that in the midst of the city the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and his fellow-labourer, whose ‘successor now sits enthroned on the 
Seven Hills, suffered martyrdom at the biddi of a tyrant and fiend, and that 
thousands professing the Christian faith y up their lives, in every possible 
form of violent deaths, amid the rejoicings of assembled multitudes j—and, if 
he be an ish , he will not forget that an ancient British sovereign was 
led captive t h those streets, exclaiming as he passed along and saw the 
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grandeur and haughty city, “ How can a people possessed of 
such Aaa ry es envy - A humble cottage in Britain ?” These, and 
— rnaiiections of similar import, will crowd upon the mind of a stranger as 
be meditates on what is left to recall the histories associated with old Rome. 
It is a fact upon which all writers now agree, that during the early part of 
the repablic the Romans possessed few architectural works of much preten- 
The = and their rulers were too inteut upon establishing and con- 
solidating power of the government to give time or attention to the 
adornment of the city: the private residences of the citizens were simple in 
structure, and their public buildings were scarcely of a higher character. 
Daring the reign of the kings Tarquiaius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and 
Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the race, who was dethroned about two 
b and fifty years after the building of the city, or about 510 B.c., 
the architecture of the city made considerable progress. The great Temple 
of Jupiter, in the Capitol, the Circus Maximus, the Romanum Forum, vast 
aqueducts, the Mamertinus, or prison of Tullius, were among the most 
remarkable of the public works raised by the kings; but not a vestige of 
any of them now remains, except of the Mamertinus. The long period 
which elapsed between the death of Tarquinius Superbus, and the establish- 
ment of the empire under Augustus, a period of nearly five hundred years, 
and designated by historians as the “Commonwealth,” was not remarkable 





THE FORUM, 


long reign, that he found Rome a city of bricks and should leave it a city of 
marble: and this was no vain boast—aqueducts, temples, arcades, theatres, and 


public buildings of every kiad, rose up in all directions; the whole plain be- | 


tween the Quirinal hill and the Tiber became a uew town, which in splendour 
far surpassed the City of the Hills: it was entirely covered with fine public 
edifices only, not a single private dwelling was allowed there, lest by its com- 
parative meanness it should destroy the grandeur and uniformity of the whole 
pian. The wealthy Romans, like our own citizens, had their mansions and villas 
im the suburbs; they were placed in gardeus within the fields between the high 
aout which issued from the city, and principally in the district round about 
the Esquiline hill, contiguous to the Quirinal. Among the many noble edifices 
ree oy at Rome in the time of Augustus, may be enumerated, according to 
rm wenn tee and Forum of Mars the Avenger ; the Temple of Jupi- 

Teushe af ~ Ae Chevalier Bunsen calls the “ Temple of Saturn ;” the 

emt aa alatine; the Portico and Basilica of Caius and Lucius ; the 

he Ee Bade bane Octavia, and the Theatre of Marcellus. And, during 

inne Swsence in distant parts of the Roman empire, his friend and 

» Agripps Vipsanius—who had been mainly instrumental in raising 


him to the im val th : 
at his own apemen the B merry nade Girect affairs at home—erected, 


Porch and Temple of N 
There mple of Neptune, the hot bath 
ellowed to Ge and the magnificent Pantheon, whens portico is bee 
* most sublime result that was ever produced by so little 





for much improvement in the architectural beauty of Rome. 
putes and foreign wars seem to have engaged the sole attention of the Romans ; 

it was a period of gigantic wars, vast conquests, and wide extension of dominion 
throughout the three quarters of the globe. 
worthy of this great aud powerful nation were erected, espec 
latter portion of the time referred to; but of these, as of those of earlier date | 
searcely any traces exist: the only remains which, it is beliey. 4 
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probability be reckoned among them, are the substructures of three ancient 
temples below the Church of San Nicola in Carcere; the so-called Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, near the theatre of Marcellus; 
columns in the Forum, by some called the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and by 
others the temple of Castor and Pollux; of the last mentioned we shall speak 
hereafter. 


of the Temple of Janus closed—the signal of universal peace—the Em 

directed his thoughts to the social condition of his Roman subjects, and npr 
state of the city. Under his patronage—which was in a great measure insti- 
gated by his friend Mecanas, whose name is to this day synonymous with that 
of a liberal patron of literature especially—artists and men of letters flourished: | 
aud Rome became as renowned for its magnificence as the people were for their 
military prowess. Augnstus is said to have remarked towards the close of his 





architecture.” He also conveyed the waters Virgo, Julia, and Tepula, to Rome, | 
by aqueduets of stupendous length, decorated with large and beautiful — | 
| of marble, besides repairing those which brought the waters Appia and Marcia 
to the city. Mrs. Ore : t 
Memorie degli Architetti Antichi e Moderni, writes,—“ The reign of Augustus 
was the gold 
period . 
of having left a city of marble where he had found one of brick. — = 
of the Ceesars, fourteen magnificent aqueducts, supported by magnificent w lied 
conducted whole rivers to Rome from a distance of many miles, and supp b 
one hundred and fifty public fountains, one hundred and eighteen eS 
besides the water necessary for those artificial seas in which naval com the | 
represented ; one hundred thousand statues ornamented the public squares, 
temples, the streets, and the houses ; ninety colossal statues, raised — city, 
and forty-eight obelisks of Egyptian granite, adorned various parts ‘ Se ae 
Nor was this stupendous magnificence confined to Rome, or even _ ar nabels ee 
the provinces of the vast empire were embellished by Augustus an ith temples, 
sors, by the opulent nobles, by the tributary kings and the allies, oo and new 
circuses, theatres, palaces, aqueducts, amphitheatres, bridges, baths, 
cities.” How insiguificant is all that we see and re of — — 
times, and especially in England, in comparison with w : ° 
existing in old Rome. But ours is an age of iron rather than of gold in every 


sacar 
Intestine dis. 





Still some edifices not un. } 
jally during the | 
ed, can with any 


and, perhaps, also the three 


The empire being firmly established in the hands ot Augnstus, and the doors 








recy, in her translation of Milizia’s celebrated work, | 
en age of science and the fine Arts. Grecian architecture at that 


ith reason boast 
was so encouraged at Rome, that Augustus could wi Tn the tiene 





ks of modern 
read of as 
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ing pertaining to Art: we build, it is true, but we first count the cost,and = We shall conclude this introductory article by a few remarks on the subjec 
po see - is regulated more by what we choose to spend than by what | introduced as illustrations, serving 4 our henatione on the various <a 
we ought, to maintain our position among the great and intellectual uations of both ancient and modern, to future papers. 
the world. Private patronage does more for Art in England than public. : | The View or Mopern Rome, taken from the left banks of the Tiber, is very 

That Rome borrowed her ideas of Art from Greece there is no question; fine. Stretching across the river is the Bridge of St. Angelo, not in itself an 
large numbers of Greeks had, even prior to the time of Augustus, settled in imposing structure, especially when compared with our own metropolitan 
various parts of Italy, and carried with them a knowledge of those arts which | bridges, but of vast historic interest; to the right is the Castle of St. Angelo; 
had raised their own country to so elevated a position, © The Roman emperors | aud beyond the bridge, a mass of palatial residences, above which rises the 
are supposed to have employed the Greeks who resided in Rome, both as archi- dome of the noble Church of St. Peter: between this and the castle is 
tects, sculptors, and decorators; while it cannot be doubted that the Roman | seen the Vatican. The bridge, except the parapets, and a small arch at 
artists of all kinds acquired their respective arts from their teachings and | the end nearest the castle, is of ancient construction; it was built by the 
practice. Vitruvius, the earliest of the Roman architects whose name has Emperor Hadrian about 130 a.p., and was originally called Pons lius, 
descended to us, and who is now called the “‘ father of architecture,” lived in the In 1450 Pope Nicholas V. thoroughly restored the masoury; Clement VII. 
time of Augustus, and probably designed some of the edifices built in his reign, about 1520, decorated it with some statues; and Bernini, about the ear 
though there is no authenticated record of the fact. It has been asserted that he | 1660, by order of Clement IX., added two others, and the parapet. Bernini’s 
designed the Theatre of Marcellus, but Milizia is of opinion that its arrangement figures are the two angels—one bearing the crown of thorns, the other with 
is not consistent with his precepts, as laid down in his work on architecture, | the inscription on the cross. Hadrian constructed the bridge to enable him to 
which has descended to our own times. Vitruvius disapproved of details in the | reach, from the opposite side, his mausoleum and the gardens of Domitia, which 
Doric order which are used in this theatre. In his treatise he gives the rules he much frequented. This mausoleum is now the Castle of Angelo; it stood 
of Grecian architecture, so that it is evident he had made them his study, and, | within the gardens of Domitia, and consists of a circular tower, whose present 
doubtless, he followed their principles in whatever work he executed. | diameter is 188 feet, placed on a quadrilateral basement, each side of which is 





ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, 


253 feet. Originally it was highly decorated, according to Procopius, who, in | an Ionic hexastyle portico of granite columns, the bases, capitals, and entabla- 
pag pe pn et of it as built of Parian marble, and adorned with | ture being of white marble ; on the latter is the following inseription :— 
» Doth of men and horses, of the same material ; but no vestiges of these 1 
works now exist, In the fifth or sixth century of the Christian ae fs stated ae pacer oi 
to have been converted into a fortress, though the decorations were left intact ; a ae Se 
but during the latter invasions of the Roman territories by the Goths, the | The internal part of the frieze is ornamental, but this is assumed to be some 
maus, besieged in the castle, were compelled to hurl down the statues on the | of the old masonry used in the rebuilding. : 
heads of the besiegers. Rosilini, a Florentine architect,—much patronized by The Arcu or Septimius SEVERUS was erected in 205, by order of the Senate 
Pope Nicholas V.,—and other architects, during the respective pontificates of | and Roman ‘people, to commemorate the victories of Severus, and his sons, 
Alexander VI. and Urban VIII ., extended and strengthened the castle as a for- | Caracalla and Geta, over the Parthians, the Arabs, and other oriental nations. 
tified place; it is now used almost exclusively as a state prison. Its utility as | It is built of Pentelic marble, and has three archways, with transverse arch- 
* fortress, under the modern system of warfare, is valueless. On the summit | ways through the piers of the centre arch. Each part is decorated with four 
48 4 colossal bronze figure of an angel, armed with a sword. fluted Corinthian columns, and a series of bas-reliefs, representing the modes of 
The Forum has been in all times the most celebrated part of Rome, the | Roman warfare. Towards the end of the third line of the inscription and 
scene of the greatest events connected with the hi of the city. Here were | thronghout the fourth, the spectator may trace the alterations made by Caracalla, 
7 _ those great questions on which at one period hung the destiny of the | one of the most infamous of the Roman emperors, after he had assassinated his 
es - Under its porticoes were heard the eloquent orations of Cicero; and | brother Geta: he then erased his name from the arch. The whole of the mould- 
re the Gracchi inflamed the passions of the multitude by their seditious | ings and the vaulting are highly enriched with sculptured ornaments. 
gues: now it is little more than a desert, for grass and rank weeds grow | ‘The Covosseum, or Flavian Amphitheatre, bas generally been considered 
up at the base of its ruined edifices. ‘The range of columns in the foreground | the most imposing bnilding, from its magnitude, in the world. When the 


of the engraving is all that remains of ) i he Ro le the lands which the execrable 
i the Temple of Fortune, according to | Emperor Vespasian restored to the Roman people 
Nippy, but which Bunsen calls the Temple of the Vespasiani ; it now porns of | Nero had taken from them, he laid the f m of the Colosseum on the 
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alle aie stood Nero's Domus Aurea, or “Golden House :” it was finished | by Vespasian’s son, Titus, about a.p. 79. The form of the edifice is oval; the 
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THE COLOSSEUM: SOUTH SIDE. 





greatest diameter is 620 feet, and the transverse 513} feet, measured from the | outer face of the walls, from which the columns project 1 foot 10 inches, As 
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THE COLOSSEUM: NOKIH SIDE. 


& work of architecture. 


there is in it nothing to excite admiration, though internally this amphitheatre must have been singularly grand and impressive. 
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THE 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





s Society opened its rooms to the public 
or 28th f April, with a catalogue of eight 
hundred and twenty-two pictures and drawings, 
and seven sculptural works. Of figure subjects 
—the foible of many exhibitions—there is a 
considerable proportion, the members having 
exerted themselves to good bondage to repre- 
sent every class of Art. With, therefore, a 
long list of minor aspirations in all kinds of 
genre, the miscellany affords thoughtful in- 
stances of poetry and history. We have 
alwavs observed of this institution, that it 
has less of the leaven of the new school than is 
found elsewhere. There are two or three of 
what are called Pre-Raffaellite essays; but 
these are all, for there is no tendency among 
the members themselves to the new manner. 
Careful drawing necessarily leads to careful 
painting, but faithful execution does not neces- 
sitate Sesinien: a commonplace truth illus- 
trated by many of the smaller figure pictures 
here. The best of the landscapes will bear 
comparison with the best of the landscapes 
in other institutions: they speak for them- 
selves, as spoils patiently won from the great 

er of nature. But this is now the character 
of all our landscape art; in such pictures we 
can breathe and live; their freshness is life; 
while the brown and yellow sadness of the 
studio landscapes of bygone years was the 
chronic malady of the art and its professors. 
But to mor | to an analysis. 

No. 6. ‘The Abandoned,’ J. A. FirzGrraxp. 
This is neither a ship, nor a lady, ix extremis, 
but a little girl asleep on the seashore, perhaps 
somewhere near Pegwell Bay. The flesh tones 
are of remarkable purity ; indeed, the little pic- 
ture is a pleasant breadth of natural daylight. 

No. 7. ‘A Cavalier,’ A. H. Vournter. He 
sleeps, extended in his chair, but not at his 
ease, aS nO man can in corslet and baldrick. 
There is merit in the work ; but it would have 
been well had the artist made out the face a 
little more, and toned down the outlines on the 
= 

o. 9. ‘Sunny Moments,’ W. Bromtey. 
The title is -_ to an interpretation more 
poetic than could be realized in the cottage, in 
which two country girls are here presented to 
us. There are forms in the composition that 
reduce the importance of these figures: the 
removal of these would improve the picture. 

No. 11. ‘Heather Bells,’ E. J. Conserr. 
This might be a botanical study—class Geniste ; 
but the individuals of the upment are of 
another order—nothing less than a company of 
Cottiers’ daughters, with such (!) petticoats for 
colour and texture, and standing on a piece of 
hillside bottom, rich in grasses, and fragrant 
with the sweet heath-bloom. The figures are 
made to tell powerfully against the sky and 
distances, 

No. 19. ‘A Summer’s Morning among the 
Mountains” H. J. Bopprxeton. This is a 
composition of lake and mountain, with the sun 
rising near the centre of the picture. It is fre- 
quently difficult to determine between morning 
and evening effects, but the paler misty aspect 
of the scene speaks here of morning. 

No. 23. ‘Cam’s Park, Fareham Leak, Hants,’ 
G Coz. A tranquil breadth of summer day- 
light, full of what painters and critics used to 
call “ repose,” with a sky full of idle cwmuli, and 
* water surface which any sportive gnat might 

reak up into tiny ringlets. 

No. 29. ‘Good News,’ J. Henzett. The 
colour of this composition is much assisted by 


the yellow wall of the cottage, at the door of 


= are two girls, one reading a letter to the 





No. 34. ‘Spring Time,’ Vicat Cotz. The 
foreground of this picture testifies to extraordi- 
nary devotion to the face of nature as the prin- 
cipie of this artist’s practice. It hae be 
most difficult to carry minute imitation further 
than we find it here. It is a landscape, con- 
sisting of many parts and various successive 
distances, painted from the side of a broken 
bank—fresh in colour, but the colour is the 
green of nature, at the time of the year which 
it is proposed to celebrate. 

No. 35. ‘Entrance to the Port of Havre,’ 
J. J. Witsox. The place declares itself at 
once. The spectator looks outward, having on 
his right the Tower of Francis I., with an 
opening leading to the Rue de Paris, and a 
distant glimpse of the cliffs beyond St. Adresse. 
The sky is clouded and windy, with a corre- 
sponding effect on the sea. 

No. 36. ‘ Alexander Huth, Esq.,’ C. Baxter. 
A very brilliant portrait, sedate in treatment, 
but forcible in effect. The face is most care- 
fully painted, but the elaboration is success- 
fully concealed. The features are earnest and 
eloquent. 

0. 42. ‘Scene at Bethlehem,’ J Stevens. 
This “scene” is the infant Jesus sleeping, 
watched over by an angel. Near the group is 
a butterfly, an incongruity which cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for in Christian Art. 
The arm of the angel forms an angle imme- 
diately impending over the sleeping child in a 
manner injurious to the composition. The 
treatment and tone of the picture seem to be 
suggestions of the Bolognese school. 

o. 43. ‘The Chequered Shade,’ A. J. 
Wootmer. The /ocale is a garden avenue of 
trees, so dense as entirely to exclude the sun- 
shine, save here and there, where an unusually 
obtrusive beam penetrates the gloom. In the 
foreground are placed two or three of those 
figures that throng the compositions of this 

ainter—impersonations that seem to be con- 
ured down from dreamy spheres of never-end- 
ing luxury and ease. 

0. 44. ‘The Sea-bird’s Summer Home,’ 
H. Moore. A coast view somewhere, perhaps, 
on the southern shores of our island. It has 
evidently been worked out on the spot, aud 
with singular assiduity. 

No. 48. * * * * T. Roperts. The point 
of this bright and effective little work is a 
little girl seated in a churchyard culling flowers 
among the tombs, and decorating her hat with 
them. The face is in clear shade, and the sun- 
light falls on the shoulders, bringing the figure 
es with great force. A work of much excel- 
ence. 

No 49. ‘The Wearied Shepherd,’ J. J. 
Hit. The boy and his dog are grouped 
together, both sleeping in an open scene, 
like a section of the South Downs. The pic- 
ture is broad and harmonious. 

No. 53. ‘Hamlet Prince of Denmark,’ F. Y. 
Hurtstone. In all his readings and interpre- 
tations this artist emphasizes a desire to 
place before us his impersonations in their 
everyday aspect. As to their dress, Hamlet 
and his mother may be very commonplace 
people, and the Queen is not a beauty. It is 
situation, action, and expression that here fix 
the attention. The artist has done his best 
that there shall be nothing of the merely inte- 
resting —no debilitating prettiness to alloy the 

ve sentiment of his work. The subject is 
rom the fourth scene of the third act, wherein 
Hamlet addresses the Ghost :— 


“ Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings,” &c. 


The Ghost is seen in the right of the picture, 
looking somewhat large in comparison with 
the other figures. Hamlet occupies the centre 
of the picture, excited by the apparition to an 
orgasm of emotion, while the wondering Queen 
pronounces him mad. 





No. 60. ‘ Going to the Telegraph Hill, Llan- 
dudno, North Wales—the River Conway and 
Penmaenbach Mountains in the distance,’ J. 
Tennant. This seems to be an earnest and 
literal —.s one of the most captivating 
prospects that North Wales can boast. It is 
sunny, without effort, and the forms in the 
foreground, strong in tone and firm in line, 
effectively rarefy the distances. 

No. 61. ‘ Margate Harbour,’ W. E. Bares. 
The view is taken somewhere near Buenos 
Ayres, just taking in the lighthouse and the 
end of the pier; and although there is so 
little in the picture, the local identity is unmis- 
takeable. 

No. 63. ‘Via Appia Vecchia, near Rome, 
commonly called “the Street of the Tombs,”’ 
J. B Pyyg. A small picture, in which the 
artist, bearing in mind the “iter Brundusium 
usque,” proposes to reverse Horace’s descrip- 


“ Minus est gravis Appia tardis,”"— 


by making the road as much as possible assimi- 
late ger 7 place e Sry " But pt acd 
canopy of glory overhead, for the sun signalises 
his “ good ni at” with surpassing splendours. 

No. 70. ‘The Confiscation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Estate,’ W. Satter, M.A.F., &c. 
The impersonations introduced here are those 
only necessary to the narrative, which assumes 
the form of personal relation rather than that 
of the recital of an act of the state; and this 
distinction reflects the more pointedly on the 
character of the chief of the persone before us. 
On the left of the composition sits James I. in 
the act of giving to his minion Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, the deed whereby he became seized 
of the estate of Sir Walter Raleigh, then a 
sage in the Tower. Lady Raleigh, with 

er children, supplicates, on her knees and in 
tears, the restoration of the property; but the 
“sorry king” says he “maun hae the lands for 
Carr,” and accordingly gives them to him. The 
story is told with perspicuity, and the characters 
are of appropriate conception. The principle 
on which the work has been coloured reverses 
the common practice of placing the most power- 
ful tints in the centre. Here the middle of the 
composition is the black satin dress of Lady 
Raleigh, and the extremities present the 
brightest hues of the palette. The work is 
full of expression, and it is the best its author 
has ever produced. 

No. 17 * Beach Scene,’ W. Suarer. A lar, 
picture, with numerous figures, darker than the 
usual tone of the works of this painter. 

No 85. ‘ Uncertainty,’ J. Nosiz. In this 
composition, the principal of the two persons 
that are introduced is a lady, who is writing; 
while behind her, and entering her boudoir, is 
a man, who pushes aside the curtain that 8 
at the entrance. The dispositions are made 
with much elegant taste. 

No. 87. ‘The Torrent-sculptured Bed of the 
Conway, North Wales,’ J. P. Perzirt. The 
earnest purpose of the artist in this view has 
been to realize the “wave-worn” masses of 
limestone that compose the walls of the gorge 
through which the water-course is cut. The 

icture is, in truth, a geological study; but it 
Ss been thus worked out at considerable sacri- 
fice. The variegated lichens, the points of the 
rock outwards, and their “smooth bore” in- 
wards, are most scrupulously described. 

No. 95. “’Tis but Fancy’s Sketch,’ W. D. 
Kennepy. Simply a young lady wearing a 
plain white satin dress, which she extends at 
the sides, as if rehearsing the minuet de la 
cour. It has rather a portrait than a pictorial 
character ; its merit is its execution, justifying 
only the last word of the title given to it. 

No. 103. ‘A Heath Scene in Sussex, with 
Cattle, T. F. Warnewnicut. This, by some 


a passage of something like Highland 
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motintain, ‘The cattle are sheep and kine, | 
which, with the other ~ oy are disposed 
in a manner to form an effective composition. 

No. 108. ‘The Mountain Path,’ J. Hey- 
zeut. The ground in this picture is a section 
of hillside, very like a reality. It is a rather 
large composition, in which, as a principal, a 
gitl is descending with her gatherings of 
ferns. 

No. 109. ‘ Distant View of the Entrance to 
the Pass of Nant Frangon, North Wales,’ J. 
Texsant. The eye here traverses a basin 
shat in by hills, and lying below the = 
of view. The distances are most skilfull 
defined, with a large detail of objects, yet with 
a breadth the most satisfactory. 

No. 110. ‘The Idle Embroiderer,’ J. F. 
Parrex. A study of an odalisgue reclining 
on a couch, in which all the components are 
made out with extraordinary neatness of touch ; 
bat there is a certain general yellowness of 
hue pervading the picture which is anything 
but agreeable. 

No. 113. ‘News from my Lad,’ J. Came- 
pett, Jun. The arrival at a conclusion such 
as this, manifests an independence of feeling 
well supported by the power of asserting it. 
The subject is an old blacksmith reading a 
letter in his smithy, the wall of which is im- 
mediately behind him, hung with implements 
of his craft, and coming forward to the same 

lane as the figure, which is entirely unrelieved. 
sinters only will praise the work, but they 
will not imitate it. 

No. 125. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Edmund Phipps,’ 
R. Buckyer. This is an elegant portrait, bat 
too tall and too young for the lady intended to 
be represented. The secret, after all, of por- 
trait painting, is to keep down all, if pos- 
sible, except the head; even the lace fos 
is put in with a middle tint of umber. Mr. 
Buckner profits by looking at Gainsborough, 
carrying his suppressions even further than Sir 
Joshua's rival. 

No. 130. ‘ Sunset—Coast of Devon,’ ALFRED 
Cut. The line of coast runs into the picture 
from the left, gradually softening until Fost in 
the light of the setting sun. This is an effect 
which the artist paints with much force and 
precision. 

No. 132. ‘Mountain River View, Caernar- 
vonshire,’ J.C. Wanp. A passage of romantic 
scenery, which nearly fills the canvas as a fore- 
ground composition. The artist eschews ex- 
cursive colouring, in his desire to communicate 
—— to his material. 

No. 146. ‘A Mountain Pastoral,’ G. Coxe. 
This is a | picture, essentially a cattle 
composition; but it is more of a carefully 
executed romantic landscape than is usually 
found in association with flocks and herds; 
and so agreeably is the scene painted, that 
even without the cattle it were an attractive 
pucture 

No. 158. ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ ©. 
cee Pl oor a ofa little girl, 
The face is an irresistible nalit oe iM 
ate scip ts y- ot e reality; its childish 

arnestness are memorable cha- 
racteristics. 
; oy 167. ‘Genoa, from the New Terrace,’ 
Rien, oi te team ce ee Sows le 
by that bewilderment of hotels onions 
, derment of hotels running in a | 
- te the picture, until they seem to meet 
whlch ne with the snow-capped mountains 
er ready to assist the Genoese | 
glaciers to produce those famous ices that 
the boast of their cafés. The port is a a 
pe left, with a crowd of craft that always look 
well in pictures; and the distance j losed by | 
the mountains, that we wot of ha is closed by 
into the sky by masses of of, being taken up 
where fe the fens deer clouds. But 
by the stroke of a brust sunk into the sea 
+ Orush, as fell the walls of 


} 





| material is dealt with to excel 


Jericho at the blast of the trumpet? Never- 
theless it is Genoa, there is no other consum- 
mation like it; besides, here is the Croce di 
Malta: and all is so sunny, the vessels look like 
jleasure-boats, and the people secm to play at 
Cesinens, [t is a work of many splendours, 
one of the best the artist has ever produced : 
by the way, he celebrates himself in the corner 
vainting this very picture, working on the sky 
in a frenzy, because the colours dry so fast. 

No. 173. ‘The Opinion of the Press,’ T. 
Roserts. In this picture appears an artist, 
overwhelmed with grief at the announcement 
that a patron, by in he has been commis- 
sioned to execute a commission, declines com- 
pleting the purchase, in consequence of an 
unfavourable notice that has appeared in some 
of the newspapers. The subject has been 
suggested by the alleged occurrence of an in- 
cident of this kind last year. ‘The narrative 
is pointed and ig soy to the young wife 
attempts to cheer her husband, but he has 
cast his palette on the floor, and is inconsol- 
able. It presents an admirable adjustment of 
forms and quantities. 

No. 176. ‘ Evelyn, second daughter of Cap- 
tain George Cookes,’ F. B. Hurustone. This 
is rather a picture than a portrait; it is some- 
what hard in surface, and wants warmth of 
colour, but the little face is extremely quaint 
and engaging in character and expression. 

No. 182. ‘ Clifden—the Twelve Pins of Con- 
nemara in the distance,’ ALrrep Cust. The 
view commands the village, beyond which the 
mountains rise like a grand amphitheatre into 
the full power of the sun’s light, the bases and 
lower terraces being diversified with broken 
lights and flitting shadows. This is compara- 
tively new ground-—a worthy example of Irish 
landscape. 

No. 187. ‘Tintern Abbey,’ H. J. Boppixe- 
ton. The whole of the lower part of the com- 
position is in shade, while the sun yet gilds 
the high ground that bounds the prospect on 
the left. The effect is perhaps commonplace, 
but the depth and clearness of the shades, and 
the brilliant tenderness of the lights, consti- 
tute it a production of much beauty. 

No. 188. ‘Children Nut Gathering,’ E. J. 
Consett. This is one of those compositions 
in which this artist excels all, and one of the 
best of its kind he has produced. 

No. 195. ‘The Rose,’ W. Satter, M.A.F., 
&c. There is a singular purity and sweetness 
in this stady—that of a fair-haired, delicately- 
complexioned girl, having her back turned to 
the spectator, and looking over her shoulder. 
It is the most ae single figure the artist 
has ever painted. 

No. 196. ‘The Storm on the Hills,’ T. F. 
Watyewnicut. The storm is a pretty diver- 
fissement ; the reality is a couple of sheep stand- 
ing together, and gravel debating some ex- 


pastoral matter, for they have thoughtful and | 


intelligent heads. The fleeces are painted up 
to the nicest identity. 

No. 206. ‘North Coast of Devon—Storm 
clearing off,’ W. West. 
veritably local, which it might be, and the 
truth would then be more impressive; yet the 
' | lent purpose. It 
is a large picture, with an iron-bound coast line 
running into distance ; the gradations are well 
executed, but there is a prominent piece of 
rock in the sea which the composition were 
better without, as its only office is to exclaim 
continually, “ Look at me.” 

No. 213. ‘Samson and Delilah, from the 

Samson Agonistes” of Milton,’ F. Le1guton. 
It would seem that the artist has been much 
troubled with the background of his work, 
having, after all, left it heavy to the last 
degree. It is an extremely dark picture, con- 
ceived in the taste of the earlier Venetian 
school, and worked out with somewhat of 


The colour is not | 











the feeling of Giulio Romano. It has some 
drawing, careful painting, and striki 
character, but there are long and important 
courses of outline entirely feat in the back- 
ee. Is wag oy _ this artist to 
return something like the feelj i 
rie aan of oe adonna ?’ ling of his 
Vo, 232. ‘Tynemouth,’ J. Dansy. 

jee being viewed from the shore Bia 
Cullercoats, rises with effect against the 
sky. The South Shields shore is lost in a 
sunset, which would appear to be rather south 
than west; but if the artist paints here what 
he has seen he must be right. The eye is won 
by the light and gladsome colour. 

No. 233. ‘A quiet spot on the Thames,’ 
W. W. Gostinc. The picture is worthy of a 
better title: we have had a catalogue of “ quiet 
spots.” Wherever it goes it will be considered 
a meisterstiick—that is, one of the few best thi 
that a man does in his lifetime. But let us say 
what it consists of : there is a breadth of water 
reflecting the sky on one side and the trees on 
the other, so faithfully, and with a surface so 
tranquil, that the dip of the May-fly would be 
registered in far-extending circles. Then there 
is a piece of the shore with the trees, which in 
form are not all that could be wished, but this 
shows that all was painted as it appeared. It 
is a work of rare quality. 


THE SOUTH-EAST ROOM. 


No. 241. ‘Scene in Conway Bay, North 

Wales,’ J. Tennant. A composition of few 
uantites, but simplicity is always effective, 

deep and Be colour, with firmness and 
precision of touch, tell here to great advantage. 

256. ‘A River Scene — Cattle reposing,’ 
T. F. Watvewnicut. We are forcibly re- 
minded here of Paul Potter, and other bucoli- 
cal essayists of the Low Country schools. 
They are, after all, the classics of the cattle 

ainter. 

Nos. 257 and 258 are em entitled 
‘ Sunshine’ and ‘Clouds,’ M. W. Rintey—and 
present, the one, a young man and a young 
woman, either as devoted lovers or an affec- 
tionate married couple ; the other, a similar pair 
quarrelling, with angry gesticulations. We 
seldom — such my <e in this case o . 
so sim te iustanes fhe, olaguns poverty o 
tho ht 7 which could afford nothing more 
worthy as subject-matter for a picture. 

No. 267. ‘Whitby, from Upgang,’ E. Niz- 
many. This view is from the north beach, 
whence we see only the cliff, the castle, the 

ier, and a few other notable features, the town 

f ing towards the bay on the other side. The 

sky shows a storm passing off, the effect being 

supported by judicious dispositions in the lower 
of the view. 

No. 277. ‘ East Prawl, South Devon—Crab 
and Lobster Pots,’ W. Pitt. There is appa- 
rently merit in this work, but it is too mg 
for satisfactory examination. 

No. 286. * View (Autumn) on the Dee, 
North Wales, J. C. Warp. The treatment 
of this close scene looks very like a suggestion 
of nature, the conscientious deference to whi 
has excluded all tendency to prettiness. 

No. 294. ‘Ground Swell on a Summer's 
Day, South Wales,’ Atrrep CLINs. The title 
affords the inference that the description \s 
that of a calm after a storm, with the influence 
of a sea yet unsubsided ; and such is the literal 
reading of the composition, which is so bright 
and real that it is to be regretted that the pie- 
ture is not larger. 

No. 295. , ee Nurses,’ W. Hemster. 
A group of children, one of whom sits feeding 
a baby, while the others earnestly look on. 
This work illustrates .- of the i 
ciples of composition. e pr 
aie page children ; and although there 
is nothing to detract from the interest Wi 
































* ing of the little 
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‘ch they are invested, there is yet ample and 
jo detail to satisfy the eye. Although so 
simple, it shows abundantly that kind of know- 
ledge which is _ a power, 
i than in anything else. 
Ao ee gOl, < Welsh Rustic,’ J. J. Hiun. A 
small study of a girl at a spring, brought for- 
ward with more taste than usually distinguishes 

is kind of subject. ; 

"he 308. ‘ Bray Strand — Evening,’ E. 

Haves, A.R.H.A. There is much here to 

admire ; there is evidence of an “ educated 

eve” and a ready hand ; but, in the desire for 

a light breadth, there is a tendency to fall into 

insipidity. The remedy is a well- isposed pas- 
of dark. 

o. 309. ‘Labourer’s Rest,’ J. CAMPBELL, 
Jun. This, it may be presumed, is to be re- 
garded as a “ Pre-Raffaelite ” essay: as such, 
it is eminently successful. It represents a 
cottage family—father, mother, an children ; 
and they are grouped so close that it cannot 
be understood how they can be so placed. The 
recipes for colour and execution are very fairly 
carried out, and there is the proper absence of 
relief and substance as to the bodies. 

No. 32]. ‘The Way to the Mill,’ H. J. Bop- 
pixeton. The stony bed of the shrunken 
summer rill is here set forth with all the weeds 
and bearded herbage which, with water, is one 
of the few features whereof the eye is never 
weary. A graceful composition. 

No. 325. ‘Lyme Cob, Dorsetshire—Beach- 
ing boats in a flood-tide,’ J. B. Pyne. And it 
might have been added, “in a heavy sea,” for 
the waves roll in with a force and volume that 
would imperil the fragile constitution of any 
fishing-boat, were she left but a few minutes 
to the will of these roaring billows. The pic- 
ture is slight in material, but masterly in the 
use to which the material is put; the result 
being more than interesting—it is exciting. 

No. 339. ‘ Near Capel Curig,’ J. Ser. The 
prominent passage here is a rough nook, 
abounding in stones, weeds, and rank grass, 
and divided by a thread of water, all of which 
are rendered with becoming truth. 

No. 350. ‘ Beech Trees in Weston Wood, 
Albury, Surrey,’ Vicat Corz. When foliage 
is sparse, and does not fall into effective 
masses, there are few things more difficult to 
paint, and this is especially the characteristic 
of the beech. This picture seems to have been 
worked out on the spot, touch by touch, with 
the most exemplary patience and earnestness. 


THE SOUTH-WEST ROOM. 


No. 356. ‘Sunset on the banks of Loch 
Katrine,’ A. Gitgert. There is impressive 
sentiment in this picture : it is more than tran- 
quil—it is solemn ; a feeling which is even en- 
hanced by the departing light. The reflections 
look somewhat strong, the sun being on the 
horizon, 

No. 373. ‘Apple Blossoms,’ T. Worsev. 
This, in its way, is really charming. The feel- 
icture is fascinating, and its 
truth unimpeachable. 

No. 375. ‘Highland Sheep,’ G. W. Honor. 
In the immediate foreground of rather a large 
— stands a group of the animals, with a 

andsome collie lying on the ground. The 
Composition confines the eye to the group, 
which has been painted from veritable ragged 
mountaineers, just before the season for shearing. 
rs No. 383. ‘ Scripture Musings,’ L. Waurer. 

study of a female head, well drawn and 
effectively painted. 
an 388. ‘The Favourite, J. Henzetr. 
. 8 favourite is a calf, which a girl is feeding 
a . cottage door. The work is bright in 
ae + successfully carries out its pro- 

us. Cert j 

SS punien ertain of the markings are perhaps 


No. 389, ‘Boppart on the Rhine, J. B. 





Pyryz. A small picture, beautifully mellow in 
colour, and altogether of a high order of excel- 
lence. 

No. 406. ‘Entrance to Shields Harbour,’ 
J.P. Perrrrr. The time is sunset, and we 
look from the cliff at Tynemouth, near the 
lighthouse, over to South Shields. An attrac- 
tive picture. 

No. 423. ‘ Bonchurch, Isle of Wight,’ J. J. 
Witson. A representation of this little church 
that cannot be mistaken. No. 439, ‘ Cottage 
Home, Kent,’ is also an interesting picture, 
although the subject is so simple. 

No. 424. ‘ Glengariff, Ireland,’ G. SHapers. 
A well-chosen subject, rendered with a feeling 
appropriately romantic. The various forms 
approach each other with the most delicate 
gradations; it is, in short, the best landscape 
that has ever been exhibited under this name. 

No. 433. ‘A Fisherman of Folkstone,’ J. 
ZxitTeR. A very effective sketch; the man- 
ner of execution is happily adapted to the 
subject. 

o. 440. ‘ Beatrice listening in the Bower,’ 
A.J. Wootmer. The figure would have com- 
posed better if reversed ; as it is, however, it is 
perhaps the most real and most carefully 
rounded that the artist exhibits. 

No. 460. ‘Wood-cutting, Rivington, Lan- 
cashire,’ W. C. Jounson. The subject is 
one of ordinary class—meadows and trees— 
oo with freshness of feeling and 
colour. 


In the north-east room the most note- 
worthy pictures are—No. 484. ‘A Scene near 
Clifden, Connemara,’ Atrrep Cuint; No. 484. 
*A Bit of Luncheon,’ E. J. Coppett; No. 497. 
‘ Autumn—the First Snow on the Hills,’ H. J. 
Boppineron ; No. 498. ‘ Pilot Boat near Mount 
Orgueil, Jersey,’ W. E. Bates; No. 500. 
‘Deer Hounds,’ T. Ean; No. 501. ‘A Plea- 
sant Chat,’ G. Smrru; No. 502. ‘The Fair 
Musician,’ C. Rossirer; No. 516. ‘Rocky 
Glen, near Lake Ogwen, North Wales;’ No. 
543. ‘Highland Mary,’ C. Baxter; No. 544. 
*At Llanbedr, North Wales,’ J. P. Perritr; 
No. 549. ‘The Parsonage Window,’ Mrs. 
Rimer; No. 562. ‘The Blackpool, on the 
Lieder, North Wales;’ No. 590. ‘ French 
Fishing Lugger eastward of Dover,’ J. J. W1t- 
son; No. 610. ‘The Caher Mountains, Glen- 
gariff, Ireland,’ G. SuaLpeErs. 

The water-colour room contains, as usual, an 
extensive variety, of which a few of the most 
meritorious drawings are—No. 629. ‘Study of a 
Girl’s Head,’ Isanet Narret; No. 632. ‘ Fruit,’ 
A. Fiytaysow ; No. 642.‘ Woolwich Reach,’ R. 
H. Nisss; No. 643. ‘ Little Nelly showing the 
Monuments in the Old Church,’ Miss E. Mact. 
ROXE; No. 666. ‘The Death Watch,’ G. 
Barnarp; No. 672. ‘Forty Winks,’ E. Groom; 
No. 677. ‘Moel Siabod, from hg -Coed,’ 
G. 8. Keys; No. 698. ‘ Fruit,’ P. | oemcts 
No. 699. ‘An Italian Peasant,’ T. Core, Jun. ; 
No. 717. ‘Stady from Life,’ Madame Noa; 
No. 726. ‘Just after Sunset,’ A. W. Wexpoy ; 
No. 727. ‘Late Supper—full of Horrors,’ F. 
Smautrietp; No. 738. ‘The Amazon,’ after 
Winterhalter, enamelled on porcelain, A. Ro- 
cers; No. 741. ‘A Study of Roses,’ Miss E. 
Water; ‘Old Lighthouse at Sunderland,’ 
Mrs. E. D. Murray; ‘The Happy Family,’ 
Mrs. Wirners; No. 768. ‘Sunset at Mullion, 
Cornwall,’ G. Wuitraxer; No. 780. ‘ Re- 
proach, W. Ayumne. And the sculptural 
contributions are by E. G. Papworth, Sen., 
E. G. Papworth, Jun, C. Wilke, and W. 
Barker. And of the whole it may be said, 
that, although better exhibitions may have 
been seen on these walls, there has never 
been an exhibition here that has in certair 
departments of Art borne more immediate 
reference to nature. 











THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 





Tue sixth annual exhibition of the works of 
French artists is now open at No. 120, Pall 
Mall. There are 175 pictures, with some ex- 
amples of those charming “ conversation” sub- 
ects which are the gems of these exhibitions. 
Ve have seen here admirable examples of 
the poetic translations of Scheffer, of the 
more material narratives of Delaroche, and 
even of the substantive power of Vernet, the 
mysticism of Ingres, and of others who have 
ascended almost to the same plane of exalta- 
tion, but of certain of whom the earthly 
labours are ended, while of the survivors the 
names do not appear on this year’s catalogue. 
There is, however, in small figures, and other 
works, a fair fe ag of the French 
school by Rosa Bonheur, Meissonier, Chavet, 
Frére, Plassan, Tassaert, Troyon, Bida, Au- 
guste Bonheur, Brion, Couture, &c. The ex- 
cellence of many of the small pictures does 
not consist in minute and precise execution, 
but in very tasteful composition and pictorial 
effect; indeed, a large proportion look like 
costumed studies set in schools. The subjects 
taken up by Frére and others, who paint low- 
class life, have one sentiment, and their force 
and truth lie in their vulgar domesticity ; but 
very far removed from these are the higher 
caste themes of Plassan, Meissonier, and those 
who follow them, and it is in this section of 
their school that the French stand alone ; there 
is no other school in Europe that can show 
anything like these. Upon this occasion the 
collection been more judiciously formed 
than those which have preceded it. land- 
scapes are few, and there are no marine pic- 
tures, in the naturalness of both of which 
departments the French are very far behind 
us ; for whereas now we esteem nothing that is 
not animated by the living impress of the 
woods and fields, and the voices of the ever- 
toiling waves, the French content themselves 
extensively with studio colour and with studio 
form. 

The most ambitious picture is No. 74, by 
Gallait, ‘The Brussels Archers paying the last 
respects to the Counts Egmont and Horn,’ 
a small composition, looking very much as if 
painted as the initiative of a larger work, or a 
small copy from one. The two Counts lie on 
the same couch after their execution ; near the 
bodies stands a Spanish officer in armour, and 
the archers crowd near the bottom. It is a 
solemn subject, treated with solemn colouring, 
the two heads of the counts being relieved by 
a white cloth, a resource which we have seen 
before in Gallait’s works. ‘The story is affect- 
ing, and the artist establishes his point. 
Leys there is a remarkable sae No. 108, 
’ he Early Days of the Reformation—Weis- 
seling, the Carpenter of Antwerp, secretly ex- 
pounding the Scriptures.’ The first feeling 
that this picture conveys is the uneasiness 
occasioned by the restless importunity of the 
local circumstances, and the still-life of the 
composition. The nter and his audience 
are in a courtyard, and it is sufficiently evident 
that the meeting is secret. The work has 
many merits, and it has been worked out with 
earnest inquiry and patient labour; but it 
would have been better in character if the 
painter had not deferred with such self-aban- 
donment to Lucas Cranach, and the Ger- 
man painters of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Another work by Leys is No. 109, 
‘Scene from the Siege of Antwerp—Lady in- 
terceding for the preservation of a Church,’ a 
dark picture, in the taste of the later Dutch 
masters. ‘ Early Morning on the Rhine,’ No. 
31, is a large picture by Brion, the imme- 
diate subject being a Khine raft with its 
motley crew. The raft winds into distance, 
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in the morning mist. -The nearest 
at palpable “and characteristic. No. 
39, ‘The Chess Players,” by Chavet, Is, as a 
smnall figure Composition, the gem of the col- 
lection. It represents two ladies playing chess, 
with two as ; it is ac 
de,maitre, al “brilli ant: agence. : The 
Toilet,’ No. 129; by lassan, is perform. 
ance of infinite sweetness and .» It con- 
tains two —a lady at her dress- 
ing-table by her maid.’ The delicacy 
off the colour and the anny of = os 
lation acquire value from. the genera 
eaten ee ettiee by Plassan, .‘ The 
Bouquet ’ and ‘ The om Hacumgrey Nos. 
77 and 78 are two, single ae s, by Gerome, 
very small, ‘An “Albanian Idier,” and .‘ An 
Arnaut Scldier drinking.” The white drapery 
of the former falls into a form extrémely objec- 
tionable, but otherwise the figures are excellent 
in everything. This is the artist, be it remem- 
bered, who painted the really wonderful pic- 
ture, ‘ Tragedy and Comedy.’ ; 
-* The Decadence of Rome,’ No. 41, by Cou- 
ture, is a..small) composition, ; very ; full of 
figures ;. but we have some, remembrance of 
having seen avery similar. subject here last 
year. It isa yolyptuous allegory, masterly 
in a nt, colour, and descriptive point, 
and looks like a sketch for a larger picture, 
or a fresco. + By Rosa Bonheur there is No. 17, 
‘ Landscape, with Sheep,’ a small picture, pre- 
senting a group of three or four of the animals 
in a piece of rough -pasture, painted without 
any parade of execution, and with much soft- 
fess of manner. There are also two studies, 
‘An Apple-tree in Blossom,’ and ‘A Cherry- 
tree in Blossom.’ Edouard Pierre Frére, ex- 
hibits Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, and_62, which 
are cl as ‘Scenes in Humble Life.’ 
“The Toilet,’ ‘The Breakfast,’ and ‘The Arti- 
zan’s Family,’ are compositions of. one or 
two figures, in which always the materfamilias 
is the prominent. figure, - busied with her 
household cares. In the execution of these 
figures there is no pedantry, but the actualities 
of composition give them substance and pre- 
sence. In ‘The Wood-gatherers,’ the back- 
ground, a wood scene, is vanishing in mist, an 
untrue but favourite resource of French artists. 
Theodore Charles Frére paints principally 
Oriental i 
Desert,’ ‘Constantinople,’ &c. No. 75 is a 
second picture by Gallait, ‘The Evening 
Prayer,’ a composition very like one of the 
Madonnas of Raffaelle. A ‘mother holds her 
infant in her arms, and.in the place of St. John 
there is another child at her side. No. 143, 
‘The Last Prayer,’ by Tassaert, contains a group 
of two female figures in humble life, the elder of 
whom may be supposed to be dying. The pic- 
ture is painted with little else than white and 
black, but the figures are in niously circum- 
stanced, and the balance of lights prevents 
their appearing at all heavy,—a 
of treatment, which shows that colour is not a 
necessary condition of power. No. 142, by 


Leignac, ‘The Grandpapa’s Portrait,’ is some- | 


what formal in composition, but is distinguished 
by many valuable points. . No. 110,‘ Peasants 
going to the Fields,’ by Lies, is a small crowded 
coenhonates pethape Lid PY local in - its 
scene, but yet very careful in all its parts.. No. 
an, we Smiles,” by same Keall t & supe- 

work, containing foreground rustic figures, 
relieved by a dark and yery Dutch lasidoonps. 

By Guillemin, is No. 84, “A Girl at Prayer,’ 
® single figure,’ that of a peasant, with a 


chair before her as a prie-dien, relieved by a | The.style and, manner are unique in téndertiess 


alk) an engnaite taste 
' ery im the figure. It is 
p. okies treatment of these commonplace 
subjects that ves such value to material so 
tnsignificant. No. 36, ‘Curiosity,’ by Chaplin 
—t lady listening, standing by a curtain, ms 


» as the ‘Caravan crossing the | 


ilful method | 


she partially draws aside,—is more. artificial 
than’ the. preceding. Nos. 35 and38, ‘The 
Toilet’ and ‘The Album,’ are by the same hand. 
No. 85,"*The' Convalescent,’ by: Guillemin, is a 

irl who has just. risen from a sick couch, and 
is contemplating in a glass the waste of her 
features—a study of great. power, but. not so 
successful as No. 84. No. 152,» Ulysse, is 
‘Thrée Jolly Fellows of the ‘Time: of Henry 
the Third,’ a small picture, containing three 
figures, in the costume of the sixteenth century 
—fou Scotticé and fous Gallicé. The. principal 
contribution of Troyon is No. 147,‘ A Country 
Fair.in'France,’ presenting in the foreground a 
flock of sheep, with an assemblage. of cha- 
racters as may be supposed to figure at such a 
scene. . It is not so striking a picture as some 
we have seen by M. Troyon, whose other works 
are, ‘The Hay-cart,’ ‘Cattle driven to the 
Pond,’.. ‘ The inbow,’ and ‘Crossing the 
Brook.’ : No. 17 is a ‘ Landscape with Sheep,’ 
vy» Auguste Bonheur. It is a large picture, 
containing an oak-tree in the centre, with 
which exception the scene is for the most part 
open. Beneath the tree there is a female 
figure, with.several sheep that here and there 


catch the sunlight that penetrates the masses 
of foliage. This is extremely well managed ; 








the lights might have been forced a little more, 
for they will lose power as the picture acquires 
age.» A second work by the same artist. is 
No. 18, ‘ Cattle Watering.’ ‘The Cradle,’ No. 
103, by Lassalle, is one of the humble life sub- 
jects, of which there are so many admirable 
examples here.’ It shows a woman tending a 
child in a cradle; but the composition is too 
full; and hence becomes commonplace. It is 
much more easy to crowd a picture than to 
effect a proper adjustment of quantities. In 
No. 25, ‘Sunset in the Bay of Naples,’ by 
Bouquet, all the components of the scene 
itself are painted with studied softness, as a 
contrast to which there is a boat brought for- 
ward with considerable body and sharpness. 
The delicate colour and tender treatment. of the 
subject are very successful. No. 175, by Ziem, 
is entitled, ‘The Grand Canal at Venice;’ but 
the view is taken from off the Riva'degli Schia- 
voni, with the Grand Canal, of course, far to 
the left. The view is comprehensive ; and 
although sketchy here and there, we find ever 
remarkable object in its place tinted over with 
prismatic hues, and idealizing’ Venice as a 
city of mother-of-pearl—the scene of a never- 
ending holiday. No: 174, ‘The Place St. Mark, 
Venice,’ by Wyld, is another. subject, taken 
abreast of the Palace. ;. We know of no. aftist 
who paints Venice with such- painstaking 
veracity as Wyld; all. his views of the place 
are local identities... No. 136, ‘ Environs of 
Barbison,’ presents two or three apple-trees ; 
the subject, in fact, is an orchard frontier, of 
which the prominent apple-trees are the ont- 
sts. A difficult and unpromising semi-subject, 
ike to which there are. some fifty between 
Lisieux and Caen. The artist seems to’ pro- 
pose the work as a four de force, for.a more 
unpicturesque selection he could not have made. 
There are some drawings by; Bida, especiall 
‘Egyptian Recruits removed from. their. Vil- 
lage,’ a foreground crowd of. miserable wretches 
driven off to military bondage. ): The. other 
subjects are, ‘An Albanian Baker,’ an ‘ Arnaut 
Soldier,’ and a ‘Cairo Donkey-driver.’ They 


are, like his former works, drawn with compo- | 


site black lead on’ white paper; ‘but’the. maai- 
pulation is so soft, that “they have. the appear- 
ance of having been made on cotton or. silk. 


| and easy finish; they transcend - all engraying 


| 


and lithography. As a whole, the, selection 
has been made’ with much tact; in'those works 
of the French school which are most interesting 
to English artists and amateurs it is especially 


ich | rich. 
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‘ wo PCE CROLL D, cla 
; , MORNING ON THR WILE.) "4°53 
J. Jncobs, Painter. ""* ~ “TYAS Prtor) Bogharer: : 

“Size of the Picture 3 ft.1$ im. by 2ft, 37m", 


Tus picture is the companion work to one’by fl 
same’ artist, entitled “The Golden Hage the 

tinople,”.an engraving from “which” a peared a ies 
former number of this’ journal.’ M, beh * 
was then stated, ‘a distinguished meanber’6f the 
Belgign school.’ . ‘7 8 Tighe 38 z 
A few 


comparatively unexplored ’ by. artists—now “it he 


become a sLetidieinenaid almost a8 much: fre ; 


quented by them as foreign lands nearer. home ; 
and as @ result we have become familiarised, throu 
their works, with its scenery, and with the 
and customs of its inhabitants. . Moreover; it 
been made the great high-road to our East In 
possessions, and the wild Arab of the desert may 
= the bis ound of the steam-whistle as the 
eet engine whirls panting and puffing along the 
bersing * sbtitade: People, “too, find rae 
thither who have no a object than the pleasure 


derived ‘from as or ‘autumn tour—wh 
having explored Ev from” Paris ‘to’ Cape 
tivento, and exhausted --all which they” cons 
worthy of attention within these” limits,” sail “over 
the blue waves of the Mediterranean, disembark’ on 
the African coast, and ma/gré all discomforts and 
personal inconvenience, follow the windings ofthat 
wondrous river, the Nile, till they recline under the 
ruins of old Thebes, or press onwards to witness 
the fall of the far-famed Cataracts. wei ae 
A mysterious river is this Nile, defying every 
attempt of the traveller to trace out its origin. 
Winding its way from the high lands north of the 
equator, in three streams of considerable mag 


tude, which pass ‘through ‘Abyssinia, and ‘other 


regions to the westward of it, they meet’ in one 
vast channel in the country of Sennaar. * Thi 

united waters then flow northwafds through ‘Nubia 
and Egypt, and after a course of more than eighteen 
hundred miles from the farthest’ explored point. of 
its principal branch, the: Bahr el -Abiad, or White 
River, they enter the Mediterranean by several 
mouths, which are termed the Delta. An American 
traveller who some years ago formed one of an 
exploring expedition to Dongola and Sennaar, thus 
describes the appearance of the river in its course 
through upper Nubia:—“The Nile, below the 


point of junction of the Abiad and Azrek”—that is, 


the White aud Blue Rivers—* presents a truly 
magnificent spectacle. Between Halfay and Shendy 
the river is straitened, and traverses a deep and 
gloomy defile formed by high rocky hills, between 
which the Nile runs dark, deep, and rapidly for 
about twelve or fifteen miles. On emerging from 
this defile the river again spreads itself majesti- 
cally,"and flows between immense plains of herbage, 
bounded only by the horizon.” After entering the 
Egyptian territories, the Nile runs through the 
whole length of the country, which it waters and 
fertilizes—and to it alone is it owing that Egypt 
exists as a productive and habitable regiou ; hence 
the ancient Egyptians worshipped the river as their 
tutelary deity. The rise of the Nile, occasioned by 
the periodical rains of Central Africa, commences 
in June, about the summer solstice, and it con- 
tinues to increase till towards the end of September, 
and sometimes, as in the last year, till , 
overflowing the low lands along its course. : 

We have not been able to eset the — 
the place that occupies so prominent @ position | 
M. Jonas picture, but it is evidently in the vicinity 
of the Great Pyramids, which are seen in the dis- 
tance; it is, not improbably, a part of Jizeh, 
small town standing opposite to Cairo—or, perhaps, 
Beni Souef, a place of rather more importance, 
which is gituated south of Jizeh. On the river oe 
number of coasting-boats, one of which, laden ns 
camels and passengers, is preparing to quit, 
moorings, for a sailor is “ weighing anchor hs : 
way which a British seaman would regard witl 
contemptuous look. The time of day is @ 3 
The colouring of the picture is its least — rf 
able quality, especially in the shadows, whi 
opaque and heavy. 

It is in the collection at Osborne. 


years ago Egypt was a country which ‘as : 
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EXHIBITION 


OF 


THE WORKS OF DAVID COX. 


—_— 


is no more severe trial to which the pictures 
oan gabe can be subjected, than by collecting 
them together, and, when thus combined, by view- 
ing them as a whole, or comparing them with each 
other. The critic is then ina position to observe 
and test the progress or retrogression of the artist, 
to com him with himself, to scan his merits or 
defects, and to ascertain whether he has been con- 
scious of either, and if so, whether he has laboured 
to correct the one and maintain the other: in 
short, the Art-life of the man is placed before the 
spectator, and laid open to his judgment in indel- 
ible characters, which are the seal of his reputation : 
how few are there who can undergo the ordeal 
without apprehension of the result. 

To such a trial, however, has the veteran land- 
scape-painter, David Cox, been submitted by his 
friends and admirers—an exhibition of about 170 
of his works having recently been opened at the 
“German Gallery,” 168, New Bond Street; and a 
rich treat the exhibition is to all who can appre- 
ciate thorough English scenery, represented in a 
style of art which is as original as it is true. We 
have sometimes heard people say they cannot un- 
derstand David Cox; we could only offer to such 
our pity,—pity that they had not eyes for Art 
or nature ; that they could not see his glorious sun- 
shine, the motions of his clouds as they 


* Float through the azure air ;" 


pity that they could not inhale the sweet breath of 
his hay-fields and purple heaths, nor see the rushing 
on of his tempests, nor hear the pattering of his 
summer showers, nor repose with him under shadows 
of his thick, umbrageous elms and his graceful 
ash-trees. Not understand David Cox? why, there 
is not a peasant in the land who goes to his daily 
toil by the hedge-rows or in the fields, who could 
not comprehend and thoroughly fee/ the truth and 
beauty of his landscapes; who would not acknow- 
ledge that what he shows them is just that which 
every villager sees above aud around him each 
summer of his life. The highest quality of Cox’s 
works is their truth of nature, not in her minute 
and microscopic details, but in her broad, grand, 
and comprehensive character, in the majesty of her 
forms, the brightness or the darkness of her coun- 
tenance, and the richness of her vesture. Let those 
who hitherto have been unable to understand him, 
visit the gallery in Bond Street, look well at what 
is there, and if then they come away unenlightened, 
we may safely affirm there is no remedy for their 
mental or visual obfuscation. 

David Cox was, if we mistake not, a pupil of 
John Varley, but there is nothing, even in his 
earlier works, to remind one of his master: from 
the first he seems to have founded a style of his 
own, and rarely, if ever, to have departed from the 
Principles he had laid down for his guidance. One 
of the few early pictures now exhibited, “ Meadows 
on the river Lugg, Herefordshire,” from the collec- 
tion of an early patron, Mr. Allnutt, of Clapham 
Common, reminds us, in colour and handling, of 
the works of the late George Barrett, the water- 
colour painter; but this is the only work in which 
can be traced the slightest resemblance to any other 
artist, living or dead. From the same collection is 
also another picture of his earlier time, and one 
which has always been regarded among the best of 
his productions, “ George IV. embarking for Scot- 
land at Greenwich,” a kind of subject very rare 
pe a hand of this artist: it is an elaborate 

m 1 ‘ i i 
pen ‘on, gorgeous in colour, and picturesquely 

Cox, as most of our readers must i 
aoe chiefly as a water-colour perdi ho 
a one of the oldest members of the elder 

iety; but the gallery in Bond Street contains a 
considera number of oil-pictures, most of which 
ave been painted within the last ten or fifteen 
_— These have rarely been seen in London, or 
: en at any of the provincial galleries, unless per- 
let in Birmingham, near to which place he has 
J resided, Among those now exhibited we 

ould especially point out a large picture, No. 1 in 





the catalogue, a view of the town of “ Rhyl,” on 
the Welsh coast, a marvellously fresh and life-like 
representation. The subject is little else than a 
large open bay, with a line of sands traversed by a 
few figures, and the small town in the distance ; but 
the effect of light, the motion of the silvery clouds, 
and of the clear grey waves, form one of the most 
beautiful representations we have ever seen. It is 
painted in a remarkably free manner, and must be 
looked at from a distance. No. 31, “ The Vale of 
Clwyd,” another large work in oils, is a highly 
meritorious production; so also is No. 134, “ Cut- 
ting Vetches,” bright and sunny. No. 153, 
“ Bettwys-y-Coed Church,” also a large oil-picture, 
will attract attention, as much by its real truth as 
by the daring manipulation employed by the artist. 
Nos. 18 and 19, small companion pictures, and re- 
spectively entitled ‘‘ Twilight,” and “ Bridge near 
Bala,” are wonderfully rich and transparent in 
colour. No. 156, “ Wind, Rain, and Sunshine,” 
another small oil-picture, is a brilliant gem, though 
the effect seems to be produced by the most careless 
and indifferent handling, as if roughly sketched on 
the spot. 

Of the water-colour drawings we especially 
noticed No. 20, “Deer Stalking, Bolton Park ;” 
No. 75, “ Hay-carting,” a delicious, quiet rural 
scene; No. 83, “ Mouutains and Sheep,” grand and 
stormy ; “The Bull,” a highly poetical composition, 
—one may almost hear the roaring of the affrighted 
animal, and the splashing of the heavy rain, as it 
pours in torrents down upon the meadows, and the 
seething mists rise up as from a boiling cauldron ; 
No. 116, “ Bolsover Castle ;”’ No. 117, “‘ Vale of 
Clwyd,” a rich autumnal scene, with gleaners ; 
No. 118, “‘ A Wreck on the North Coast,” an even- 
ing after a storm, the rocks painted with extraordi- 
nary solidity; No. 124, “A Mountain Pass,” 
through which a troop of armed men is passing ; 
No. 125, “‘ Chatmoss—Broom-gatherers,” at work 
on the purple plain, under a canopy of whirling, 
fleecy clouds; No. 140, “Lancaster Castle,” to- 
wards which a detachment of troops with baggage- 
waggons is wending its way, amid heat and dust. 

Ainong the numerous small drawings are “ bits” 
of great value. His productions of this class, exe- 
cuted fifteen or twenty years ago, when the pencil 
of the artist was used with less freedom of manner 
than it has since been, have never been excelled, 
scarcely equalled, by any painter, for their truth of 
character, and the pure, genuine feeling with which 
the rural scenery of England and Wales is invested : 
they are gems of landscape painting. To those 
who love and reverence such pictures the exhibition 
now open in Bond Street cannot fail to prove a rich 
treat, and will convince any sceptic, if he has eyes, 
that David Cox must always stand in the very first 
rank of British landscape painters, 


——.@——__——_ 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GREAT ARTISTS. 


BY E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 


No. 2.—Fvse.t. 


Ir was in the year of my déérit as an artist— 
in the year I produced my picture of “The 
Country Post-office” (God save the mark !)— 
just forty years ago, that I made a visit to 

useli. He then inhabited the Keeper’s 
Chambers, in the old Royal Academy of Somer- 
set House, and was not “¢ in the schools an 
object of great terror to the pupils, but out 
of them few persons who were not well backed 
by those who undertook their introduction 
would venture to approach him. I had heard 
a good deal of him, and had seen him in public 
—that is, his pictures; but I had the curiosity 
to wish to see him in private, and to hear 
him s I had not the vanity to think he 
would talk with me, a green fellow of twenty. 
I had some difficulty in accomplishing this 
ambitious object, for the first two fl ae 

rsons I asked appeared overcome with my 
roarity, and flatly refused. At last a cou- 
rageous fellow I knew something of consented, 


and the project appeared to be taking the 
right course until we came to the flight of 
stone steps leading to the Keeper’s apartments, 
and then I perceived a /eet/e demur and hesita- 
tion. My friend, poor fellow, was as deaf as a 
post, and when we came to a stand-still, to my 
surprise, he put his hand to his ear, and in a 
whisper, which was usual with him, he asked 
me “what I was going todo?” The question 
was @ poser, and seemed to me to inquire 
whether I meant to persevere or turn back. 
However, this was not exactly what was 
meant. It meant, had I any letter of intro- 
duction? or should the peril be encountered 
simply on the plea of asking to see Mr. Fuseli’s 
ype ge This was determined on, and m 

riend very gingerly lifted the old-fashione 

knocker, and gave a tap or two, so gentle, that 
I was quite sure, unless somebody was on the 
watch, nobody would hear. At last the door 
was opened, and a ladylike person, whom I 
understood to be Mrs. Fuseli came to learn 
our business. It was explained that I, a 
countryman and a stranger, begged to see Mr. 
Fuseli’s pictures and sketches, and we were 
accordingly shown into his studio, My friend 
was well acquainted with them all, gave me the 
history of many, and we proceeded to look 
about us, and to make our comments pretty 
freely. There was certainly a great deal to 
speculate upon in the choice of subjects chosen, 
in the treatment they had received, and in 
the style and manner adopted by the artist. 
To one of little experience, and who had seen 
but little of the various modes by which nature 
and a conception of the objects of Art impress 
those who study and profess it, there was some- 
thing, in what was before us, exceedingly 
puzzling. It was clearly difficult to decide 
whether what we saw were the steps to some- 
thing which was to succeed, or the accom- 
plished thing itself. In both cases the mind 
was perplexed. Anything so accomplished in 
conception—a proof that the mind has long 
studied and reflected upon the subject—was 
never before, perhaps, seen in connection with 
such crude and unformed execution. There 
was evidence enough of well-considered prin- 
ciples, deduced from an examination of the 
highest and best examples, but all at once 
they appeared to stop short, or to be left, 
while the aspirant was running into the wildest 
extravagances. Drawing put forth its claims ; 
composition, in some cases, was learned; ex- 
pression and character were not without pre- 
tensions, but both were found every now and 
then wild and licentious in the extreme. My 
friend and myself were both getting very deep 
in our critical investigation, and I was shouting 
my notions into his ear, when I heard a latch- 
key rattling in the lock of the door. As I 
looked towards the opening door, not quite at 
my ease, my friend turned his face and his 
eyes in that direction with evident alarm. At 
the same moment a figure entered in black 
clothes and white hair—all that the terror of 
the moment would permit us to see—with the 
air of a man who had detected in his house a 
couple of burglars. I was pushed forward to 
bear the brunt of the explosion, which, from 

appearances, threatened to be rather violent ; 

but as I made my bow, and stood up to 
explain myself in the best way I could, the 

surprise, which had given an angry stir to the 
feelings, had subsided, and a quiet and severe 

dignity, with some slight symptoms of courtesy, 

had taken its place. “ We have availed our- 

selves,” I said, “sir, of the kind permission of 
Mrs. Fuseli to see your pictures.” Something 
like a slight bow was attempted on the part of 
the painter, and, in a voice anyth but 

encouraging, he growled forth, “I vornder you 
did nort go obstairs.”—“ We have been up- 
stairs” (it was exhibition time).—“ Den I 
vornder you should koome down.” I stood, 
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ing wy card of address in my fingers. 
pen on his hand rather abruptly, and takin 
it, not waiting to have it given him, said, 
“You harve your name dare?” W hile he was 
attempting to read my name, written very 
small, through a pair of heavy \d-rimmed 
spectacles, 1 ventured to suggest t at I was a 
beginner in Art, and was anxious to examine 
the works of one who had preceded me by so 
mary years, and pursued so different a course. 
“O aye!” he said “vou are de bainter of a 
picture obstairs ° Val!” he said, “do nod led 
dem perswade you dat you barve done all dat 
is to be dorn in Art. And dis gendelman is a 
bainter too?” he asked. My friend, not hear- 


ing, looked at me, whilst 1 answered, “ Yes, he | y 


is, sir, but he is deaf.”—* No, he is nort deaf, 
but deafish.” My friend then spoke, and re- 
marked, that he was a student at the Royal 
Academy, and had to thank Mr. Fuseli for his 
admission into the school. “Val,” he said, 
“den perhabs I have done a goot ting, or 
perhabs nort.” My companion then spoke 
of some pictures he had painted and exhi- 
bited: this brought forth a very, very long 
“ Aw-aw-awoa!”—a sound which appeare 

to. me of a very equivocal character, or 
rather more sarcastic than a simple “I un- 
derstand.” In order to say —— I 
remarked, “I do not see, sir, that you have 
any pictures this year.”—“ Nort obstairs, you 
mean?” Inodded. “No, I have nort. I am 
nort a bainder of bordraids. My lord and my 
lady have nort sat dis season, so I have 
nording. Dese are sobjects from Meeltorn. 
You have heard of Meeltorn?” This was a 
little too much, and I could not refrain from 
laughing. The look of my deaf friend, who 
did not understand one word, although listen- 
ing with his hand to his car, was perfectly 
ludicrous, so completely was he posed by my 
mirth, and the suppressed, savage glee of the 
Keeper, who looked as if he was resolved not 
to enjoy his own joke. Before either of us had 
recovered ourselves the satirist was going on 
with a description of his works, much in the 
way the housekeeper proceeds with the visitors 
in a private collection when she expects but a 
small fee. “Dis is de Minataur, Adam and 
Eve, de Lazar-house, de—”’ I could not 
stand this; so, with the best grace I could 
muster, and with something of an altered 
snanner, I broke in with, “I beg your pardon, 


pictures. I hoped to hear you say somethin 
of the philosophy of Art, and the principles—” 
—“ Aw! very val;” and he sat down upon a 


a saying to himself, “ Very val! veary 
v ! ’ 


For a minute or two we were silent ; 
and my companion put on a very inquiring, 
and, as I thought, rather disturbed, look. 
had fixed my eyes upon the Adam and Eve, was 
examining it with some earnestness, and, I 
dare say, with some symptoms of pleasure ; my 
companion, with his hand to his car, was 
div ing his attention between us, and watching 
to catch what might fall from the Professor. 
« Dat will show,” he said, “I have been in de 
lyfe?” (studied from the living model.) —* Yes; 
to ta ge cose Skee Soe cole 

sell upon living forms and livi 
tints, but i have been denied colour—eilow 
has flown from me, and I have pursued in vain. 
I had dort to fill her place wid oder matter 
bud I know nort. Der is somting in drawing, 
in fine form, egsprasion, and character, and in 
avoidance of de v and commonplace.” 
I looked towards him, smiling at the sarcasm 
that was oozing out. “Val, once I dort 
_o And | fancied I saw a shade of melan- 
chaly cross that severe face, but it fled in a 
moment. At the next he rose from his seat 
lanted his feet firmly upon the floor drew 
nee up to his full hei i and assumed his 
erce and detiont look. Much of this was 








habitual clearly, for he spoke unmoved, and 
said, in the tone of voice he had used all along, 
“Patt is a scene in a lazar-house. Tell me 
wart you tink.”—*“I do not conceive I am 
capable of criticising such an extrao 
work.” —“ Val, how you are impre den.”— 
“T am not capable of judging of the composi- 
tion impartially.”—* Val, of de arction, of de 
character, of vart you will.”—‘I see,” 
timidly observed, “that the actors are un- 
known to me, and of a class I have never seen 
about the streets; they do not at all belong to 
the familiar or to common everyday life.”— 
“Dart you find?” he asked. “ Den you have 
discovered vart de world has meest. I knew 
ou saw character.”—* | have great enjoyment 
in the search for it.”—* You vill fynd it, take 
my vort.” ‘ 

Having made my way so far in safety, I 
thought I would venture on an ordinary subject, 
and see what it would produce. Remember- 
ing a dear old friend, a countryman of the 
painter having often spoken of him, I men- 
tioned his name, his marvellous acquirements, 
and, above all, his genuine, sterling, and bound- 
less humanity, and asked if he was remembered 
by him. He could not recollect at the instant, 
but repeating bis mame once or twice over, 
“King, King, of Clifton; yas, he was de 
broader-in-law of Dr. Beddois; O yas, I was 
staying at de house of Meester Couts, and de 
doctor used to koom dare every day for his 
guinea. Val,” he said abruptly, “ have you seen 
all you vish?” The question took me a little by 
surprise, and «ye the more harsh because 
entirely unqualified by any —- of expres- 
sion, the same cold, hard, and stolid face 
attending every ~- é of sentiment, criticism, 
wit, sarcasm, &c. have talked to ple 
intimate with Fuseli, who have declared that, 
with all his apparent bitterness, there was 
~ gentleness and kindness in his nature. 

must say I left him without any such im- 
pression being made on me. 

The personal character of Fuseli was com- 
letely exotic ; there was not a — of the 

nglishman about him. His shoulders were 
narrow, his chest flat, and his petit fi the 
type of what is vulgularly associated with a 
Frenchman of the old school. There was a 


| bustling look of activity about him, devoid of 
| dignity ~- of roe force which appeared capable 
} t urpose . i 

sir, but you are giving us a catalogue of your baad tlleaped comets le fi ‘at 


head betrayed something of intelligence, but 
nothing of sentiment or of imagination. He 
is said to have been learned, to have known a 
good deal of Greek and Latin; but that he 
was well read in the humanities and philosophy 
of things is very doubtful. In estimating the 
art he ae fon ~ somos ; it is 
impossible to see how the learning he ted 
bore upon what he practised; no evidence of 
it is to be found either in the choice of his sub- 
ject, or in the treatment of it. He appears 
to have ey Art upon the broad grounds 
upon which it is exercised and pursued by 
artists of every class, from the highest to the 
lowest, not upon any inherent property or 
—_ of propriety by it, but by 
the mere bias of inclination, or by the direc- 
tion of whim or caprice. He chose his subjects 
and painted them, not because there was any- 
thing in them peculiarly adapted to the pro- 
vince of Art, or anything that specifically 
recommended them to the respect of taste, but 
because they pleased him, and were congenial 
with the nature of his mind and feelings. 
Looking at his works with this truth in our 
minds, we feel that his learning was useless, 
and exercised no influence whatever over the 
thing he professed, adopted, and practised, and 
that he might full as well have been without, 
and as ignorant as his brothers. ing, in 
Fuseli’s case, was of no more advantage to 
him as an artist than as if he had been a good 





chessplayer or a mathematician. These re 
marks are not made to undervalue learninc. 
but to lead those who think on the subject £ 
consider how it may be applied, and in what 
way directed. In the study of Art it behoves 
all lopicaste, to leern ond to. oopl all and 
every kind of knowledge which tru y 
to it, and which furthers excellence in it, a 
considering the subject before us, certain points 
and particulars come out quite clearly, and are 
practically proved. It is seen and demon. 
strated that pictures may be painted by men 
of the most limited powers op acquirements 
That it is the same in Art as in Music, in which 
singers and fiddlers are made by gifts of nature, 
by possessing fine voices or ical aptitude. 
Such cases as this we have been considering, if 
reflected upon, are apt to flatter men, in thei 
ignorance, by exhibiting instances in which 
great acquirements were productive of no great 
results. Perhaps, in so comprehensive a pur- 
suit as that of Art, a sufficient number of 
departments will ever be filled by operators 
equal to the taste of the public, and who, as 
they find patronage, will never care to make 
uirements. A mackarel upon a deal board, 
painted to the life; a patch of blue sky, with a 
run of water in a meadow and among green 
trees ; the eyes-nose-and-mouth resemb in 
a portrait, will ever be matters of satisfaction to 
a certain number of painters and patrons: but 
the aspirant in Art, bent upon higher achieve- 
ments, as he learns to know that a poverty of 
uirement will certainly cramp his progress, 
and defeat success, will, in dolsien the op 
site, take no small pains to learn what it is that 
will facilitate, give advantage, and ultimately 
lead him to the great object of his ambition. 
He will at least see that such attainments as 
those of Fuseli will not make him a painter. 





PARQUETRY. 





We have already noticed the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, and we return to it now for the purpose of 
making a few remarks on the interesting display of 
parquetry exhibited by Steinitz & Co. Some time 
since (Art-Union Journal, 1845, p. 169, and 1846, 
p. 70) we gave two articles, with plates of illustra- 
tions, on the manufactures of this firm ; and more re- 
cently (Art-Journal, 1855, p. 151) we directed espe- 
cial attention to the solid uetry introduced by the 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, of Bond Street. It is not ne- 
cessary, therefore, that any large space should be occu- 
pied by our present notice. The specimens of par- 
quetry which are exhibited by Messrs. Steinitz & Co. 
are exceeding good examples of this ornamental ma- 
nufacture. These consist of parquet floors and borders, 
and parquet-marquetry borders, veneered Laer pss 
and wall decorations in various kinds of wood, 
siastical decorations, ornamental, inlaid, and 
ceilings, and a beautifully executed expanding table 
in parquetry. ‘These sufficiently illustrate a kind of 
decoration which we desire to see ad ted more 
frequently than it is, and which, we believe, is 
becoming more fashionable (for the; deformed thief, 
Fashion,” has rule also here) than it has been 
within our time. It is, of course, understood by our 
readers that parquetry consists, ordinarily, of cement- 
ing pieces of ornamental wood in geometric figures 
upon a plane of solid wood. The cabinet-maker is 
enabled in this way to introduce woods of 
colours and beauty, which, as they can only be 
obtained in small pieces, could not be made avail- 
able for ornamentation by any other means. Thus, 
not merely can wainscot, walaut, maple, and such- 
like woods, be employed, bat the purple-wood, talip 
sassafras, zebra, and numerous other varieties deri 
from tropical plants, which never attain to ru 
larger growth than that which is designated by 
term A ary 


Another process is that known as solid parquety, 
which we have, as we have already i, pel 
described. This, however, it may be , consists 


of interlocking and firmly cementing together solid 
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the woods employed, of the required thick- 
gn floors or any other purposes. The first is 
eneering, and hg second a tary 

‘ading together. Upon this point we cannot bu 
peor ames from the circular of Steinitz & Co., 
which we could desire to see corrected, In reference 
to the parquetry table, they say, “ The peculiarity of 
this table, the design of which can be equally well 
applied to a parquet floor or border, is, that, instead 
of being merely veneered, like usual first-class tables, 
which cannot resist either heat or wet, or being 
made solid, like the more ordinary work, which 
seldom stands, it is plated with quarter-inch hard 
woods upon solid groundwork, by which means the 
greatest beauty of design can be combined with the 
perfect durability of a parquet floor.” A : 

The italics are as we find them, the object being 
to convey an idea that this table is not veneered. 
What plating can mean but veneering we do not 
understand, and the whole system of parquetry by 
this process is one of vencering and nothing else. 
We must object to two other statements calculated 
to mislead. They say their “Patent veneered 

elling and wall decorations in wainscot, maple, 
and walout, offers no inflammable material in 
case of fire.” "That “ this advantage possesses like- 
wise a certain degree of importance may be inferred 
from the fact that the serious calamity which oc- 
curred some years ago at Windsor Castle, and has 
been repeated in many churches and other buildings, 
arose from the ignition of the solid panelling, which 
had been placed in too close proximity to the heated 
flues.” Woods may differ in their degrees of in- 
flammability, but if Messrs. Steinitz’s veneered 

elling is placed in “too close proximity to the 

ted flues,” it will as certainly take fire as will 
any other ligneous structure. Their woods, again, 
according to their own statement, will not swell if 
placed on a damp wall or a wet floor; and hence, 
say they, the superiority of their parquetry over 
the solid parquetry, which, they admit, obeys the 
law of all fibrous bodies, and will swell. We know 
not in what forest this Company grows their non- 
inflammable and non-absorbent wood ; the naturalists 
would be interested to learn something more about 
this very abnormal condition of a product from the 
vegetable world. 

Our impression is that both the solid parquetry 
and the veneered parquetry are liable to precisely 
the same conditions in relation to fire and water. 
It is greatly to be regretted that, advancing beyond 
the fair circle of competition, statements of so absurd 
a nature should be made, since but few who think 
will receive them, and those who receive them will 
be misled. 

The works of this company are very beautiful ; 

and, as they say truly enough, they are enabled “ to 
form curvilinear as well as geometrical designs, of a 
richness utterly impossible to be produced in ‘solid’ 
parquetry, except at an enormous cost,” and the 
can “introduce rich fancy wood, the use of whic. 
would preclude their use in solid work.” We have 
on former occasions done full justice to both manu- 
factures ; and we feel that is a duty which we owe 
to our readers to place them right where they may 
—— led astray. 
_ We clearly perceive that veneered uetry may, 
in the hands of the skilled cadiman, Watcaitel a 
more ornamental than the solid parquetry, and, 
therefore, for many purposes it has the advantage. 
At the same time, there are many very important 
situations in which solid parquetry may be applied 
with far more certainty and propriety. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1861. 





Ir we are not altogether dis i 
with the individuals with aon ae pn ae 
Great Exhibition in the year 1861 has originated, we 
tannot withhold from these gentlemen our admira- 
tion of the steady and determined pesreverance with 
Which they have maintained their views. 
} differ from them in opinion as to their project ; 
<> being made productive of great practical 
lity, we are fully persuaded. The project, in fact 
must be now held to have been accepted ; and the 
question which, therefore, remains for consideration 
reference rather to the means that may be most 


en 


, advantageously employed for its realization, than to 
| the proposed Exhibition itself, At the same time 
| there are certain arguments in support of this Exhi- 
bition, and of the decennial gatherings, of which this 
is to be the first, that require to be clearly set forth 
and fairly discussed. We propose, after having de- 
clared our own sentiments, to offer a few practical 
suggestions with reference to the ultimate working 
out of the plaus that may be adopted. 

The only opposing argument of any weight is the 
one that a powerful daily contemporary put forth, 
as soon as the proposal of the Society of Arts 
in its columns was made public. That argument 
was based upon the supposition that the Exhibition 
that had been suggested for the year 1861 should be 
a repetition, a kind of duplicate of that which has 
made 1851 an era of its own; and it was urged that 
the 1851 Exhibition was an exceptional affair alto- 
gether, a thing of itself, and to be left by itself, 
which it would be impossible to repeat, and any imi- 
tation of which must inevitably lead to a discredit- 
able failure. Perhaps, if the premises were to be 
granted, the conclusions drawn from them in this 
view of the Society of Art’s proposition might be 
accepted as correct. But it has been satisfactorily 
shown (assuming the exceptional character of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and the consequent impossibility 
to repeat it) that a series of Decennial Exhibitions 
might be held, which would possess qualities, and 
aim at results, altogether distinct from those that 
characterized the wonderful assemblage of the world’s 

roduce in 1851. In two respects the 1861 Exhi- 

ition would essentially differ from its predecessor : 
it would omit much that had been before introduced, 
aud it would introduce much that before had been 
omitted. It would also be designedly and expressly 
educational in its character. Instead of merely 
showing as many objects as possible, and seeking to 
stimulate curiosity by placing a few wonderful 
rarities in the midst of vast masses of the miscel- 
laneous productions of human industry, the 1861 
Exhibition would bring together, under a simple yet 
strictly systematic classification, specimens of what 
Art, and Science, and Manufacturing enterprise will 
have accomplished withit a period of ten years, for 
the purpose of leading and encouraging all who are 
engaged or interested in any such work to still more 
perfect and more beneficial achievements. The Exhi- 
bition of 1851 may indeed be said to have conveyed 
a certain amount of teaching, since it demonstrated 
both the admirable skill and dexterity of the workers 
in the different processes of production, and the 
short-comings in the far greater qualities of thought- 
fulness and design, which on every side but too evi- 
dently characterized their productions. This teach- 
ing, such as it was (and all teaching is valuable 
that brings our imperfections and faults faithfully 
before us), would fail to lead to more advantageous 
issue, unless there should be provided some compre- 
hensive means for testing its effects. We profess to 
have set ourselves in earnest to the work of bringing 
Art into alliance with Manufactures, and to have 
studied Art itself in all its higher aspirings, with the 
view to the attainment of a progressive proficiency 
in our practice and in our appreciation of it. The 
proposed Exhibition in 1861 is intended to exemplify 
what we have accomplished both in Art and Art- 
mauufacture. It will invite all artists, all Art- 
manufacturers, all producers of whatsoever works, 
to place before the world specimens of their success. 
Repudiating all that savours of mere diepley. it will 
classify everything, and everything will have its 
place determined by its merit and its ability to 
convey valuable information. Such an exhibition 
must be the appropriate resu/t of the Exhibition of 
1851, as, in its turn, it will lead, with strict con- 
sistency to its own successor, when another 
of years shall have been fulfilled. 

In addition to the p that will have been 
made since 1851, and which requires to be made 
known more widely than is possible by any other 
means, the ten years that will be completed in 1861 
will have almost enough of what is directly and 

ifically their own to justify a great Exhibition at 

t time, even if it were to contain nothing beyond 
specimens and illustrations either of fresh dis- 
coveries or of new and improved applications of 
inventions previously known. And then, again, 
since the wonderful advance in social and comme 
intercommunication that has been realized by the 

electric telegraph, and by the improved application 











of steam machinery, a new sentimeut of both fellow- 
ship and rivalry has arisen and established itself in 
action amongst the inhabitants of different regions 
of the earth, which demands periodical opportunities 
for that mutual interchange of ideas which is ob- 
tained in great artistic and industrial Exhibitions, 
It has been said also, and with good reason, that the 
younger portion of our population will require once 
in ten years a great Exhibition, that they may be 
old enough to understand that with which they 
may themselves become personally familiar. Many 
other reasons might be advanced in addition to 
those at}which we have briefly glanced, all of them 
in favour of the project of the Society of Arts; and, 
since there appears no really sound argument on the 
other side, we repeat our conviction that, with the 
year 1861, a great Exhibition may be expected, that 
will be oo by excellences and also by 
characteristic features peculiarly its own. In the 
meantime much remains to be said upon every prac- 
tical point connected with the accomplishment of 
this great enterprise. To one most important 
matter we would at once invite the serious attention 
of all who are interested in the project under our 
consideration,—and this is, that preparations of 
every kind be commenced in good time. Even now 
it would be well that the place for the Exhibition, 
and the building in which it should be held, be 
considered with a view to some decision upon these 
preliminaries being formed. And from the present 
moment it would be most desirable that all artists 
and manufacturers should form their several plans, 
and thus give themselves space for that careful and 
well studied preparation which alone can render the 
Exhibition a complete success, through being tho- 
roughly useful aud beneficial. 

That there should have been delays and hesitation 
on the of the contributors, when the Exhibition 
of 1851 was in the course of formation, was only 
natural, A Exhibition then was not a sub- 
ject upon which any appeal could be made to ex- 
perience. No one knew exactly what it might be 
expected to prove, or in what manner contributions 
might most advan ly yd a a So the a 

of appearing in it. t now the case 

-aouthed ps aspect entirely differeut. There can no 
longer exist any doubt or any uncertainty. Every 
person can understand what kind of an Exhibition 
it is that the Society of Arts has proposed, and all 
who think of taking a — in it know exactly what 
they ought to om | e two years that precede 
the first of the decennial Exhibitions, do not pro- 
vide at all too long a period for the formation of 
arrangements, and for their realization. These 
preparations are calculated to be more im t 
in their effects than any others that each individual 
or each establishment have ever made; they have to 
be made, too, in addition to the customary avoca- 
tions and engagements of each; and there will not 
be in another year a less amount of those habitual 
claims upon time and thonght, which might leave 
for the great Exhibition of the next year an un- 
divided attention. If they propose to contribute to 
the gathering of 1861, let doth artists and manu- 
facturers immediately enter upon a course of prepa- 
ration. Wheu the interval shall have —_— away, 
we feel assured they will acknowledge the soundness 
of the advice, that urges upon them promptness as 
well as energy of action. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham has been spoken 
of, in certain quarters, as the edifice in which the 
1861 Exhibition ought to be located. The Crystal 
Palace might allege a strong claim, should those who 
are in authority there desire to have such a 

tion carried into effect. Still, upon mature > 
tion, it must appear that for many cogent reasons 
the Exhibition must have a building pro- 
vided for it nearer London, easier of access, and 
more completely available for its own requirements. 
The great aim and —_ of the Decennial Exhi- 
bitions the Crystal Palace ny her oe Ee to 
their full development, Dg own 
position as a eut museum of Art-manufactures 
and of industrial productions of every description. 

There remains one other point to vif tegen 
noticed with reference to for the pro- 
Exhibition ; we all os yo 
and to the organization a system of popular 
lectures in explanation and illustration of the various 
collections. All Museums, all great Exhibitions, 
and we are disposed to add, every Exhibition of 
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ind, ought to le 

saigile, oat to oe their teaching qualities made 
known in the most popular manner, both by simple 
descriptive notices and by lectures. The Great 
Exhibition of 1861, beyond all others, will require 
to be described ; it will, in fact, in @ great measure 
rely for its success upon its application through de- 
scriptions of its contents. And let us not again 
have a catalogue in course of preparation at the very 
time that it is most needed in complete form. 
Detailed notices of the collections, -such as will be 
better caleulated for memorials in future times 


be rendered clearly in- 


-hooks of present reference, must | : . 
than for hand a | prizes. The first is for a “Treatise on Jurispru- 


necessarily be written after the Exhibition shall have 
been formed. Bat it is essential that the arrange- 
meuts should include some really good and trust- 
worthy catalogue, that may be had when it is wanted, 
and used while it may be useful. The Art-Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester i 
almost the only memorial of its existence, this ad- 
monition to all who undertake the direction of 
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one of them. Both the public and the subscribers 
to the society, we are assured, will adopt our own 


' views in this matter, and will indorse them with 


their approval. All that now remains for us to do, 
then, is to request that the public and the sub- 
scribers will have the great kindness, with us, to 
take up the society’s “ Premium List,” and-to ob- 
serve how the Arts are shown by that document 
to be dealt with. j 
This “ Premium List” omer sane Pace _—_ 
forth the objects for which four “ special prizes” wi 
be conidial the terms of the sone | awards in 
accordance with the wishes of the donors of. these 


dence ;” the second, for “The Discovery of a Sub- 
stitute for Cotton” (this prize having been placed at 
the disposal of the council, the subject been 
chosen by that body); the third for the “ Produe- 


has left behind it, as | tion of an Incombustible Paper for Ledgers, &e. ;” 


and the fourth, for “A Design for an Institute.” 


The Arts, as it appears from hence, have not much 


Great Exhibitions :—that the formation of their Ex- | concern with these “ special prizes.” Then follows 
hibition constitutes one-half of their duties,—and | the “General List.” We are not about to inflict 
| upon our readers even an abstract of its hundred 


that the other half consists in exhibiting it. 


« 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


SUBJECTS FOR PREMIUMS. 


| aud forty-five subjects ; but while in this list there 
| is opened up a wide and diversified field of scentific 
| inquiry and research, and while both Commerce and 
Manufactures may hope to derive advantages of 
the utmost importance from anything resembling 
a satisfactory treatment of the proposed subjects, 
| the Arts are almost entirely left out of the question, 


Lowe titles and compound names may be very | or they at best only appear indirectly and under 
expressive things, but they also are very inconve- | subordinate conditions. If the Society of Arts is to 
nient. Hence they very generally are subjected to | profess one object, and to aim at the realization of 


a process of abbreviation, which so grievously curtails 


| 


| another, this list must be pronounced a singularly 


them of their fair proportions that, in their practical | appropriate production. In this case, let us have a 


application, they become remarkable for an unusual 
brevity. Such a fate has befallen the institation 
that is so well known as the “Society of Arts.” 
It is, in reality, the “Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ;” but 
this is by far too cumbrous a title for everyday use, 
and so the “ Mauufactures and Commerce” are 
dropped with “ the Encouragement,” and the society 
thrives, and is supposed to fulfil its vocation, as the 
“ Society of Arts.”" We have not the very slightest 
objection either to the abbreviated title, or to that 
which sets forth the society's style in ertenso ; nor 
have we noticed the fact of this discrepancy between 
the society's accepted title and its real one, with 
any other purpose than as introductory to the 
expression of an opinion, that if the society in any 
sense is a “Society of Arts,” the Arts ought, in 
commou justice, to have their full and fair share in 
its operations, and in “the Encouragement” which 
certainly it professes to hold out to the Arts on at 
least equal terms with “ Manufactures and Com- 
merce.” Without doubt, the prevailing opinion is 
that this institution is a “ Society of Aris,”’ and the 
Arts, cousequeatly, are very generally supposed to 
engage exclusively its fostering care. And yet, on 
reflection, either it must be admitted that the Arts 
are very ungrateful, or this society will be found 


sadly wanting in the discharge of its duty towards | 


them. The fact is, that the Society of Arts does, 
and has done, but little for the Arts: little indeed, 


society that, perhaps, may bear some name that 

| cannot be easily associated with the Arts, but which, 
after what would seem to be the fashion of the 
times, may devote itself to them. By all means 
let our societies be entitled after their own fancy ; 
if in their titles we can discern their actual ob- 
ject, so much the better—the better, that is, in 
our opinion; but if this is not to be expected, at 
any rate the Arts onght to secure for themselves 
the encouragement of some society that will be 
found worthy of such a duty, and competent to 
discharge it saccesefully. We believe, indeed, that 
this is the true mission of the institution established 
in the Adelphi; if so, we look to that institution 
for the fulfilment of the trust that devolves upon 
it—such a fulfilment of that trust as will extend 
over the entire range of those diversified, yet united, 
operations, that ought to constitute the distinctive 
characteristics of a “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.” 


- Qo 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





im itself, and a little which becomes still less when 


brought into comparison with the “ encouragement” 
that is systematically given to Manufactures and 
Commerce 

Amongst the agencies employed by this society 
in the practical working of its scheme of action, 
are certain prizes and premiums which it annually 
awards for communications 9n subjects, which it 
duly publishes to the world. Of these prizes and 
premiams we submit that the Arts, in good policy, 
as well as in most strict equity, have a right at 
least to a third Indeed, as the society itself 
derives from lovers and pat ' 
larger part of its income, aud from the Arts alone. 
what we may designate its working title, we should 
wot cousider ourselves to have exhibited any un- 
warranted partiality had we claimed for the Arts 


the best of the prizes, and rather more than an | 


even third of the premiums, We are content, how- 


ever, to place the honourable and ever-to-be-honoured | 
strict equality, thas seeking | 


trio side by side in 


~ encouragement fur Arts, 
ommerce from th 
which claims a right to them all in its Te 


™ practice, it rarely uses the 


Lord Lynedoch, then Mr. Graham, married a lad 


Epinracrcu.—Gainsborough’s celebrated portrait 
of Mrs. Graham has recently been bequeathed to 
the Scottish National Gallery. The history of the 
picture and the bequest is stated thus in the Scot- 
tish papers. At the mature age of forty the late 


y 


| of the Cathcart family, and of great beauty, to 
| whom he was devotedly attached; the lady died 


not very long after her marriage, and her portrait, 
taken when she was in the full bloom ol out 
was carefully locked up by her husband, after her 
death, and deposited in the hands of a person in 
London, where it remained unopened till his lord- 


| ship’s decease, a period of fifty years. None of his 


title, though, | 
name of more than | 


friends ventured, during his lifetime, to allude to 
the picture, but after his death search was made 


rons of the Arts the | {tT it: it was recovered, and exhibited at the 


| British Institution a few years ago, where it 
| attracted universal admiration. The portrait had 
| been entailed by Lord Lynedoch, but Mr. Graham, 
of Redgerton, Perthshire, the gentleman who be- 
queathed it to the Scottish gallery, and who died 
on the 11th of March, was exceedingly anxious to 
secure it for the purpose mentioned, and arranged 
with the next heir of entail to pay such sum as it 
might be valued at by Mr. T. Nisbet, of Edinburgh : 
| the sum of £2000 was fixed as its price, and it has 
| now found a resting-place where its merits will be 

seen and appreciated. 

BikMinowaM.—The Report emanating from the 
committee of the School of Practical Art for the 





ne 


last year, shows that the number of pupi 
ing the classes of the central cieal ner 
period was 820; and the number of children and 
adults in the classes of the public an parochial 
schools, the diocesan training college, and the dis. 
trict school in Spon Lane, was 1163. Twenty-five 
medals were recently awarded, at the annual ex- 
amination of the works of the students, b Mr. 
Bowler, the government inspector, to 21 pu : 
Bristot.—The first general meeting of share 
holders of the School of Practical Art fa the city 
The president, 


- g, and in 

the course of his remarks stated th, ; 
had now been in operation five youn; ond Oe 
rt showed that great credit was due to the master 

r. Ferrier, for the success which had hitherto 
sous for he had, unfortunately, 
very inadequate support from the public, 
the school was first eatabliahed there were 62 os 
onl p now the number had increased to 300 males 
and females. 

Norwicu.—The recent sale of the pictures 
objects of vertu belonging to the late Earl of Orford 
at Wolterton Hall, near this city, attracted a large 
number of amateurs and collectors, including many 
from London. The pictures which buyers were 
family por- 
to the sale, Mr. Butcher, the aue- 
ir, an d that, although the directions in 
the will of the earl made itn that the whole 
of these paintings should be put up for sale, he had 
commissions from members of the family to purchase 
them,"and consequently there was a large reserved 
price put upon them. After such an intimation 
the biddings were merely nominal, and the works, 
with the exception of one, were all bought in at 
merely nominal prices; the exception being a por- 
trait of Sir Robert Walpole, by Vanloo, which was 
knocked down to Mr. Scott, of the firm of Col- 
naghi & Co., for the sum of £175. Other pictures 
bought in were a portrait of William IIL, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; one of Lord Nelson, by Lane; 
and a ‘* Hunting Scene on the Beach at Bran- 
caster,” with portraits of Sir R. Walpole, on the 
horse taken from the Pretender, Colonel Churchill, 
&c., by Wootton, a famous painter of such subjects 
in the early part of the last century. Two fine 
ag pee of Sir E. and Lady Faulkner, in crayons, 

Listard, were — by Mr. Scott, for £86; 
Mr. Faulkner, of London, bought one of Lady 
Robert Spencer for £36, and one of Archbishop 
Laud for asimilar sum. The antique furniture, tapes- 
tries, wood-carvings, china, &c., realized prices that 
showed their value in the estimation of the buyers: 
the principal *‘lot” among these objects was a set 
of twelve Louis Quatorze elbow fauteuils, carved in 
walnut, the backs and seats covered with fine 
Gobelin tapestry, representing scenes from Esop's 
Fables: they were knocked down for the sum of 
£328 13s. The catalogue contained 1500 lots in 
all, and the sale lasted four days. 

Carisie.—A emall monument has recently been 
erected in the cathedral church of this city to the 
memory of Musgrove L. Watson, the sculptor, who 
died in 1847; a short biographical sketch of his 
career appeared in the Art-Journal for January, 
1848, with a notice of his principal works; one of 
these, an exquisitely beautiful bas-relief, represent- 
ing “ Death and Sleep bearing off the dead body of 
Sarpedon,” we also engraved. The monument in 
question includes a medallion portrait of 
lamented artist—one of true and original genius— 
and, at the base, are a few modelling tools, a ham- 
mer, chisels, &c., symbols of his art, grouped toge- 
ther. We understand that the monument has been 
erected at the cost of a few brother sculptors, who 
have—and all honour to them for it—thus testi 
to his worth. Watson was born near Carlisle. 

Hantey.—On the 2ist of February the ann 
meeting of the supporters of the Hanley School of 
Art was held. The report was deemed quite satis- 
factory, both as to the position of the institution 
and the progress of the pupils. Workmen : 
come forward with subscriptions, proving thereby 
the interest felt in the success of the school. 4 te 

SuNDERLAND.—A monument is to be — 
the brave and good General Havelock at Su é 
land, for which the following artists have peer 

ted. The design of Mr. Behnes has, it 1s sai, 
_ selected by the committee :—Mr. G. G. Adams, 
Mr. W. F. Woodington, Mr. Bell, Mr. oy 
(an equestrian statue and others), Mr. B. 4. 
worth (an obelisk with figures at the —_. ? 
Jefferson, Mr. Thornycroft, Messrs. ght 
Lamb, aided by Mr. Beall (a Gothic canopy 
eted), Mr. Noble, Mr. Behnes, Mr. pone ot to 
Mr. Rowe, of South Shields, The monumen oa 
be erected on the hill in the Park. eo aaa 
twenty-six statues, two busts, and an © ong 
several designs for statues and canopies among 
competition works. 


mostly in search of were some valuable 
traits; but prior 
t 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part V.—Racian Caste. 








) will certainly visit the picturesque yet 
w very magnificent remains of Raglan 
* Castle; and a “ Part” of our Tour 
» may be properly devoted to a de- 
& scription of its attractions.* The 





Warden of Raglan Castle is a gentleman and a scholar, 
although circumstances have placed him ia a position some- 
what under that to which he is entitled of right. His 
appointment to the office by the Duke of Beaufort is, at all 
events, an advantage to those who visit this beautiful ruin; 
he is ever active and ready in communicating the know- 


visitor, however, will find “on the | 
spot” a guide, such as he will rarely | 
encounter in any “notable” place of any district. The | 


Lt who are wanderers of the Wye, and centuries it has been th 
rest in the old town of Monmouth, | ee eee 


ledge—large and accurate—he possesses concerning its | 


remarkable and interesting history. To him—acting as the 
Duke’s represeutative—we are no doubt indebted for much 
of the eare and cost expended to prevent further encroach- 
ments of the destroyer—Time. It is but just to commence | 
our notice of Raglan by giving expression to the gratitude | 
that cannot fail to be felt towards his Grace by all who 
visit this fine relic of a great epoch, to which all visitors are | 
freely welcome, and where a liberal and judicious manage- 
ment is perpetually exercised to preserve without “restoring,” | 
to arrest decay while excluding evidence of “ newness,”—so | 
that all is in perfect harmony and “ keeping.” | 
A ground plan of the castle will enable the reader, better | 
than any written description can do, to ascertain the distri- 
bution of the several buildings of which it consists. 
ee a, oe : 
‘ | 
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Fountain 
Court. 











Rowling 
Green. 


Fe eee ee: ee f é en intrance 


1. Keep, or Yellow Tower. 2. Chamber, famous for its elabo- 
rate oak carving. 3. Great Hall. 4. The Buttery. 5. Kitchen 
6. Gateway and Staircase. 7. Galleries and State-rooms. 8. Chapel. 
9%. Gateway leading to the Bowling-green. 10. Spot formerly 
crossed by a bridge. 11. Breach made during the lege. 12. On 


the upper story is Ki ; fi 
the a ory is King Charles's window. 13. Moat surrounding 


It is obvious that the space to which we are neces- 
sarily limited will enable us to do little more than introduce 
a brief outline of its history, with some explanations of the 
various circumstances and several objects that cannot fail to 
interest the Tourist. This we shall do as carefully as we 
can; endeavouring to enhance the enjoyment of those by 
whom the venerable and beantiful ruin may be visited. : 


—,. 











® We have borrowed some of the ill 
ve ustrative woodcuts for thi 
en The Castles and Abbeys of England,” by William 
obj ~ M.D., a work of great merit and value. The subjects are of 
ects which do not now undergo change, and are excellen y engraved 


m drawings by an admirable artist th 
» the late W, H. 
— 4S) _  : on several very Seti seein 
r. Earl, o orceste hased 
lodges appertaining to the castle, nice Aacasig Lasso 


—— 
—. — 
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| _ Raglan is “of no great antiquity,” as compared with its neighbours, dati 
| than the fifteenth century. In the reign of Henry VIII. it is rarer Leland ottren 


| pleasant, with goodlye parkes adjacent ;” and later, by Camden, “as a fai i 

Tike.” There is no doubt, however, that the citadel, . ¢ Yellow Tower ctountione re 

much more remote, and that a “Lord of Raglan” held sway here as early as the time af the 

| first. Henry. Subsequently it received various additions by succeeding lords, until, durin 

the civil war, it was besieged, taken, dismantled, and finally destroyed. For nearly rm 
Marquises of Worcester; and from this 








THE GRAND ENTRANCE. 


venerable family-seat the late commander-in-chief in the Crimea took his title. The history of the 
princely race of the Somersets is almost that of England during its most eventful periods, from 
the wars of the Roses to that of the Crown and the Parliament: they were foremost among the 
nobles of the realm in every reign, always gallant gentlemen, often accomplished scholars, and 
very frequently the patrons of Letters, Science, and Art,—on many occasions holding rank 
among their most eminent professors. The memoirs of this great “house” are indeed full of 
incidents akin to romance; furnishing to the throne and the country brave soldiers, skilful 
ambassadors, loyal subjects, stout defenders of national rights, and men who considered that to 
increase popular knowledge, as well as civil liberty, was the first duty of a nobleman. This 
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FROM THE MOAT, 


house is, therefore, illustrious in a higher sense than even that which is derived from rank, 
wealth, and antiquity. After the Restoration, the thea Marquis of Worcester, eldest son of the 
second marquis, “the author” of “ A Century of Inventions” —a work that “ went far beyond 
its time”—and the grandson of the gallant soldier whose defence of his castle is amon the 
most stirring incidents of the age, was advanced to a dukedom, being created, in 1682, ke of 
Beaufort, “ with remainder to the heirs male of his body,” in consideration not alone of his eminent 
services to the crown, but also of “his noble descent from King Edward Ill, by Jobn de 
Beaufort, eldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by Catherine Swinford, his third 
wife.” The present—the eighth—Duke, Henry Charles Fitzroy Somerset, was born in 1824. 
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The reader will 
| 


ive him some idea 0 
oy a castle in the olden time. 
Among its retainers there was no more important per- 


the defence of 





WARDER, 


for the warder to observe and take note of those who demanded 


admission. 


Notification of danger was given to the neighbourhood 


THE BEACON. 


In the days when archers were the chief warriors, plate- 
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advantageously traverse this ruin if we 
¢ the duties of leading subordinates iu 


sonage’ than the 
Warpen. He kept 
the gate, and he only 
arranged all entry or 
exit. He lived ina 
smal] room beside the 
portal, which _ was 
usually protected by 
bolts, bars, and a for- 
midable _portcullis. 
The folding gates 
were on ordinary oc- 
casions shut, aud the 
smaller wicket door 
in one of them opened 
for foot-passengers. 
A grated opening, 
or loop-hole, was 
provided in the gate 


by lighting the Beacon 
on the topmost tower, 
which, as castles were 
usnally placed on emi- 
nences, might be seen 
around for many miles ; so 
that retainers, or soldiers, 
from other strongholds 
might be sent as aids. 
These beacons were open 
fire places of iron, affixed 
to the ramparts, and to 
tend them was a service 
of danger, when bowmen 
could hit with an arrow 
as certainly as rifle-men 
now do with a ball. 

The ARMOURER was an 
important denizen of the 
_ “stronghold of stone,” 
and his services were con- 
stantly in request, from 
the first hour when the 
young knight had “his 
suit of mail” ordered, to 
that of the battle-field. 


armour was a coveted 
defence; andin “piping 
times of peace” the 
skill of the armourer 
was devoted to the de- 
coration of the noble’s | 
suit, which was so | 
valuable, when inlaid 
with gold and silver 
and enriched by Art- 
workmanship, that in- 
stances are on record 
where the wearer was 
slain merely to obtain 
the suit as plunder. 
When gunnery be- 





came geveral, the MUSKETEER manned the ramparts of the old | 





“ar 


MUPKETEER, 


the reader to 


—_— 


ple the old ruin with its 
as its ancient lords and goy ernors, 


castle, and his steel cap | 
and cuirass were the only | 
relics of “the panoply 
of steel” that once en- 
eased the soldier, and 


which was found of 
little avail against the | 
bullet. These were 
among the foremost 


subordinates of a castle | 
such as that of Raglan ; | 
there were others of equal 
note, and of perhaps 
greater importance, but 
to picture them would 
be foreign to our pur- 
pose ; those we have in- 
troduced on this page 





ee 





may, however, enable 
old guards, as well 





Castle is indebted for much of its renown to the events that made it a ruin—its brave 
defence, in 1646, when assailed by the army of the Parliament. The good and gallant Marquis, 
a loyal gentleman and a true man, when to surrender in the June of that year returned 
for answer, he would “rather die nobly than live with infamy.” The besiegers were rapidly : 
mented by “released from Oxford,” and, headed by Fairfax, they compelled a sureuie 
but not even then until the venerable soldier had twice received the commands of the king 
to abandon further defence. On the 17th of August, 1646, “the officers, soldiers, and gentle. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


men of the garrison marched ont with horses and arms, colonrs flying, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, matches lighted at both ends, bullets in their mouths, and every soldier with twelve 
charges of powder and ball,” choosing any place they pleased to deliver up their arms to the 
general of the Parliament. The gallant old marquis was then eighty-four years of age, and his 
castle was the last in England that “kept to” the cause of the unhappy king. The siege was 
followed by sequestration and sale of the whole estate, Cromwell obtaining a large share of it. The 
lead was taken from the roofs; the walls, broken by the cannon, soon let in the weather ; timber 
was removed by every greedy hand, and Time was left to “do his worst” with the valuable and 
beautiful castle-mansion that had been so long the glory of Monmouthshire. Unhappily, no 
effort was made to restore it when restoration was practicable ; it has, therefore, been a ruin 
during two centuries, but it is, beyond all question, the most picturesque and beautiful ruin in the 
kingdom: other ruins there are, grander and more imposing, but none so graceful in decay, none 
that so pleasantly, yet so forcibly, recalls a period when the Baron’s hall was a continual scene 
of hospitality, and the Baron at the head of his retainers in all but name a king. : 

Our description of the castle, its towers, its dilapidated staircases, its groined windows, its arched 
doorways, its once proud keep, and the gorgeous remains of its lofty halls and stately apartments, 
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ROYAL APARTMENTS. 


must be necessarily brief. A sufficiently accurate idea of them, 
be formed from the appended woodcuts ; which exhibit the more 


the yet ificent structure. 
aw * A famous castle fine 


That Racotan hight, stands moated almost rovnd 
Made of free-stone, upreight, as straight as line, 
Whose workmanship in beautie doth abound ; 
With curious knots, wrought all with edged toole; 
The statelye tower that looks o’er pond and poole, 
The fountaine trim, that runs both day and night, 
Doth yield in showe a rare and noble sight‘ 


“The famous castle” was scarcely more “fine” in its glory then it is in its 


in their present condition, will 


decay. 





————— 
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striking and interesting parts of 
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The county historian, Coxe, and the Rev. John Evans 
(“ Beauties of England and Wales”), describe the ruin fully ; 
but Dr. Beattie has devoted to the subject a large portion of 
his interesting and valuable book, “ The Castles and Abbeys 
of England.” From these sources we borrow our details. 
The ruins stand on a gentle eminence near the village ; 
including the citadel, they occupy a tract of ground not less 
than a third of a mile in circumference. The citadel, a 
detached building, was a large hexagon, defended by bastions, 
surrounded by a moat, and connected with the castle by a 
drawbridge ; it was called Melyn y Gwent, or the Yellow 
tower of Gwent, and is five stories high. The shell of 
the castle encloses two courts or areas, each of which 
communicated with a terrace walk, to which residents 
resorted for “out of door” exercise and enjoyment, and 
which communicated with the bowling-green. The Granp 
Enrrance is formed by a gothic portal, flanked by two 
massive towers; they are still in a good state, gracefully 
clothed with ivy. The porch, which retains the grooves 
for two portcullis, leads into the first court, formerly paved, 
but now carpeted with cleanly shorn grass, and “ sprinkled 
with shrubs.” On the eastern and northern sides are the 
range of culinary offices—the kitchen being remarkable for 
the great size of its fire-places, indicating the hospitality of 
its old lords. The southern side seems to have formed a 
grand suite of apartments, and the great bow window of the 
hall, at the south western extremity of the court, is “ finely 
canopied with ivy.” The stately hall which divides the two 
courts, and which appears to have been built during the reign of 
Elizabeth, contains vestiges of splendour and beauty.* Here, 
carved in stone, are the arms of the first Marquis of Worcester, 
with the family motto, “‘Muture vel timere sperno”—“I scorn 
either to change or fear.” To the north of the hall are ranges 
of offices, which appear to have been the buttery and pantry. 
Beyond them are traces of splendid apartments, some of the 
sculptured decorations of which yet remain. The western door 
of the hall led into the chapel, which is much dilapidated; few 
indications of its holy uses are to be found ;. it was probably 
destroyed, as well as desecrated, by the soldiers of the Com- 
monwealth ; yet it is singular, notwithstanding, that scarce a 
trace of its architectural ornaments remains, excepting a few 
groins rising from grotesque heads that supported the roof. 
Dr. Beattie conjectures that the chapel was of a very early 
date, probably coeval with the Gwent tower, and that it had 
never been decorated as other parts of the castle were. The 
Fountain Court may still be distinctly traced ; the “ water- 
works” at Raglan, during the sovereignty of the first marquis, 
formed, indeed, the leading attractions of the castle, and are 
said greatly to have pleased the taste and soothed the feelings 
of King Charles, when, a fugitive from Naseby field, he had 
such a welcome of voice and heart within these walls as he 
was never destined to receive afterwards from any of his 
subjects.+ 

Most of the apartments of this noble castle-mansion were 
of large dimensions ; everywhere there is evidence that “ ac- 
commodation” was obtainable for a small army, and that 
“entertainment” was always there for the “ grand company” 
ever attendant on its ladies and its lords, officers of the 
household, retainers, attendants, and servants. 


——@—_—___ —— 


* In the Banquet Hall a great improvement has been introduced 
by the present warden. The floor, which, since the hand of the 
spoiler removed the encaustic tiles some two hundred years ago, 
Was composed of a stiff clay, on which vegetated a few scanty blades 
of grass, and on which the water, after showery weatlier, always used 
to lie in pools, is now. macadamised, and covered with mine dust, a 
sufficient depth of clay having first been wheeled ‘away to insure the 
original level being preserved. Mine dust being somewhat of the 
same colour as the original tiles (red predominating), harmonises 
nicely, and gives a tone that was wanting. The dimensions of this 
splendid hall—68 feet long, 28 wide, 53 to summit of gable, and 30 to 
corbels, whence. spring the roof—may now be viewed in comfort, the 
floor being as dry as a carpet. 

t Some interesting discoveries have been lately’ made as regards 
the water supply of the castle. During the winter of 1858-9, the 
liberality of the duke enabled his Grace's agent, Mr. Wyatt, to 
cunt for the ancient draw-well, which was filled up nearly a cen- 
it, _—_ a half ago, in consequence of sheep frequently falling into 
it ving wandered among the ruins, then utterly neglected, from 
. Hacent farms. A congress of octogenarians was first summoned, 

A earn if any of them could recollect having heard their parents sa 
be re Was} the exact site of the ancient draw-well. .. But nota spar 
¢ nformation on the reqaired subject was it possible to elicit. No 
one could even guess in which direction of the Pitched or Stone 
taitt the well was situated. At length the warden suggested that 
‘ € well ought to have been at a point which is equidistant from three 
os Where water must have been most required, namely, the 
a en, the Buttery, and the Banquet Hall; and he felt convinced 
Ww » wherever the well ought to have been, there it was.” Mr. 
we t then gave orders for the turf to be removed; yet nothing but 
—, stones and rubbish could be discovered. stilt the men were 
_ to persevere for some days; and, at length, at a depth of 
oa inches from the surface, in a hole eut through the marl 
ae A broken tiles, evidently belonging to the roof of the Ban- 
ae all), ten feet in circumference at the surface, and gradually 
a . ng to 4 feet at the base, was discovered the veritable well, the 
38 tty of which is still in perfect preservation. After sinking 
ight he a “ —— spring gushed into the well, and, in forty- 

8, eet of w: 
requirements of so large an eotablishaeat Ep EOE 





— 


| We see everywhere proofs that large cost, as well as continual care and matured skill, 


_had been expended, during several epochs, to give to the castle beauty as well as strength ; 
_ mouldings and friezes, arches and corbels, of graceful character, although broken and we 
meet us at every turn, often ing through rich draperies of green ivy, sometimes standing 
grimly out from shattered walls, and occasionally rising from out of mould-heaps—the ghosts of 
glories departed.* 

In short, enough of Raglan remains to justify the praises it received in so many histories of 
varied and eventful times. The unhappy sovereign, Charles I., hiding from his enemies, found 





CHAMBER IN THE GATEWAY TOWER. 


shelter, and was safe from peril there—his “harbour of refuge” for a time; and his words of 
eulogy concerning its strength, its grandeur, and its beauty, will be repeated by all, who, moving 
about these superb ruins, can picture in imagination the castle in the days of its renown, its 
hospitality, its gallantry, and its loyalty, and offer respectful homage to the brave and generous 
lords who ruled it proudly and worthily in the olden time. 





THE KITCHEN. 


What food for thought is here! What pictures may be drawn by imagination, with the aid of 


i le ev ber 
history |. The FACTS are palpable ; it demands no large effort of fancy to peop cham 
of rad odes ruins : dpa gt see, and the ear may hear, the chivalric men a a —_— 
who revelled in these halls, and trod these terrace walks in peace, or here heard 7 ‘* o! 
besiegers cannon, and saw the destroyer doing, in a day, the work of a century o time 





: ° taircases were removed for the sake of the stones; its walls were 

regard ited by. the f ~ om gene 4 eae quarries j the fine and venerable trees of the ee — 
i ake stolen, the fountains and fishponds led up with debris, and so the fine cast tw oly ee y. 

Happily; however, the late and the present Duke have = ee von La otged d duty, ¢ ' 

arres' . i ing the remains ° 

rope erie protec erin Tub agent Omen UY Bn tera tT 

ts of his Grace; 
Ceglan Destie ts wok Se Sanden than it would be if endowed with all the beauty and grandeur, for which 
it was conspicuous before the wars of the Crown and the Parliament. 
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i i i day late 
visit t this memorable ruin was 8 
F The co er pan 0 their “ 
ip autumn: he trees were dropp ng he eaves Nature had 


« In her sober livery all things clad.” 


ime were in harmony with 
- aap de — ~ om? ry was but natural to sit 
an and time-worn tower, looking into the dark 
ae gee behold, in imagination, the castle in its 
aa cod ite pride; to people that broken Hall as on some 


WINDOW OF DRAWING-ROOM. 


in sweet or lofty music from yon 
+ wee saggy ary ha easy was it to watch the 
ad ¢ as it broke into that stately chamber, touching 
-agr ite hair upon the old man’s honoured and venerable 
- we te follow. him to his desolate loneliness in — 
os where, being told by his enemies, as death — 
a Me nt a beeen iry bess him than 

obler hou 
pay hap gah Honour to the memory of the 
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STAIMCASE IN GWENT TOWER. 


“ great” marquis! Deseended from an august race—pure 
women and good men—in his posterity he gave to his country 
heroes of peace and heroes of war. 


* This incident actually oecurred. 
siege, writes thas» Th 
drawing-room, where my 


Dr. Bayly, the historian ¢ f the 
ere came & musket bullet into the with. 
lord used to entertain his friends with his 
dinners and suppers, which 


ne window, and from thence hit the mary uess 
upon the side of his head. 


His daughter-in law, terrified, ran away 
as if the house . . ¥ 


had heen falling down, but presently returned, and 
apologized to her father, who 


pleasantly said, « Daughter, you had 
reason to run away when your father was knocked on the head,’” 


tsi. 
ween the keep and the outer wall, is still a smooth lawn; trees 
The ape aw 8 by the «fey and is always shadowed by the yet lofty , 
of the tees walls that formed the castle. But the visitor will not fail to ascend ej 
S > “3 watch-tower, in order to obtain a view of the scene, near and distant, that 
= re 4 oceupying his thoughts. ‘The accompanying print is taken from the mit of 
the Tower of Gwent, whence the whole of the ruins are seen immediately below, with the 





THE BOWLING-GREEN, 


i i f the adjacent 
i close at hand, and whence is obtained a fine prospect 
on wiconhel ty athaos hills and mountains. From this point, too, may be seen ey the 
osen, ei ” which neighbour Monmouth: the Kymin Hill, Troy Park, Craig-y-dorth, a 
ew battle field between Henry IV. and Owen Glendower ; the Trellic range, with the “oo ~ 
Hil) ~ the cmt forests of Pen-y-cae Mawr, the heights of Caerleon, the British encampmen! 
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THE VILLAGE FROM THE KEEP. 


: 1, with those 
Gaer Vawr, and the Roman camp of Carig-y-Garcyd; the heey eta ye 
beyond the dark vale of Ewias, in which lie the venerable Hons a pr pecans agar Da 
other objects of absorbing interest to the antiquary and the lo 
by high mountains, each of which is a landmark of history. +1 afford one of the highest enjoy- 
We have written enough to show that a visit to Raglan wi 


TOMB OF THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


wae residence here of & 
meuts of which this beautiful and picturesque district affords wary e dimes 
| few days—at a neat and comfortable hotel, the “ Beaufort gy they can be 
| be pleasant and profitable; for the ruins of Raglan Castle, : Ss ‘Fetance is but seven 
in an hour, may yield pleasure and instruction for a much longer time. 


miles from Monmouth town, and that distance is traversed by a railway. 
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THE MARYLEBONE LITERARY 
INSTITUTION. 





x exhibition of a few very celebrated pictures was 
pe last month at the Marylebone Literary Insti- 
tution, in Edward Street, Portman Square, consisting 
of a numerous list of Sir B. Landseer’s works, among 
which were some of his most celebrated productions, 
together with Frith’s ‘ Derby Day,’ Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘Horse Fair,’ and various other pictures of great 
interest, all the property of Mr. Jacob Bell, who is 

resident of this institution. The idea of this exhi- 
Cision originated in the fact of Mr. Bell’s having 
been uuable, on account of the state of his health 
during the past year, to perform the usual duties of 
his office, he was desirous of furnishing some source 
of attraction which might prove interesting to the 
members, and, at the same time, contribute towards 
the liquidation of an old debt originally incurred at 
the time of the re-building of the theatre. The 
pictures are hung in the theatre, which has been 
floored over temporarily, but with great solidity. 
Among them we noticed several which we are 
gratified in having an opportunity of again seeing. 
There is a gem by Constable, ‘ Waterloo Bridge,’ as seen 
from somewhere near Whitehall stairs, long before the 
erection of the suspension bridge. ‘The Maid and 
the Magpie’ and ‘Shoeing,’ by Sir E. Landseer, 
whose works, moreover, comprehend ‘ The Defeat of 
Comus,’ a beautiful composition, painted as the study 
for the fresco in the Milton Villa, in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace; the well-known ‘ Dignity 
and Impudence,’ ‘Highland Dogs,’ ‘The Sleepin 
Bloodhonnd,’ ‘ Alexander and Diogenes,’ ‘ The 
Warrior,’ ‘ Otter Hounds,’ ‘ Bloodhound and Pups,’ 
‘Three Brothers,’ and others of interest and import- 
ance. Mr. Frith’s ‘Derby Day’ may be seen here 
to great advantage, as the visitors are not so 
numerous as at the Royal Academy. The ‘ Horse 

‘air,’ by Rosa Bouheur, is smaller than that first 
exhibited at the French Gallery, but both pictures 
were in progress of execution at the same time; 
the background in this appears to be darker than in 
the larger duplicate. Mr. Ward’s picture, ‘ James II. 
receiving the News of the Landing of the Prince 
of Orange,’ maintains all its force and brilliancy. 
‘Andrew Marvel’ and ‘The Sacking of a Jew’s 
House,’ by Charles Landseer, are also here; and a 
replica of ‘Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman,’ 
of which Leslie painted two after the original, one 
being in the Vernon Collection, another in the 
Sheepshanks gallery, and the third, the property of 
Mr. Bell. ‘An Old Laboratory,’ W. Hunt, a most 
extraordinary drawing; ‘The Coast of Holland,’ 
E. W. Cooke, A.R.A.; ‘ Malvern Hills,’ F. W. Keyl ; 
* Bibliomania,’ a large picture, W. Douglas; ‘A 
Bather,’ W. Etty, R.A.; ‘A Gleaner,’ F. Tayler; 
*A River Scene,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., and T.S. Cooper, 
A.RA,, and ‘ Evening in the Meadows,’ by the same 
artists; ‘Scene from the Taming of the Shrew,’ 
A. Egg, A.R.A.; ‘The Foundling,’ G. B. O’Niel; 

Lucy Lockitt,’ A. Elmore, R.A. ; ‘Courtship in 
Spain,’ very carefully executed, the late D. C. Gib- 
son, aud by the same, ‘The Visit to the Country 
Cousins ;’ ‘ View on the Coast of Cromer,’ W. Col- 
lins, R.A.; ‘Four faney portraits in one frame,’ 
W. P. Frith, R.A.; ‘Free Trade’ and ‘ Protection,’ 
the two original drawings, by Sir E. Landseer ; 
‘ Partridges and Goldfinches in the Snow,’ Wolfe; 
‘Au Alderney Cow,’ J. Ward, R.A.; ‘Calves Feed- 
mg, W. Horlor; ‘ Small Landscape,’ F. R. Lee, R.A.; 

The Duet,’ F. Stone, A.R.A.; ‘A Happy Family,’ 
G. Morland ; ‘ Going to School,’ E. V. Rippingille ; 
sketch for ‘The Larder Invaded,’ Sir E. r; 
an Carrara Mountains,’ C. Stanfield, R.A.; ‘An 
7 Soldier, J. Morgan; and, to us, not the least 
lnteresting picture in the collection is Briggs’ * Do 
you Bite your Thumb at Us,’ very well known from 
the engraving. There is also by Briggs, ‘ Othello 
relating his Adventures,’ and yet more interesting 
than this last, Wilkie’s ‘ Hookabader,’ but the surface 
ageme f destroyed—a circumstance attributed, by 
M: Bell, to the trying ordeal of its exhibition at 
meal bat as there is asphaltum worked into 
a whole of the injured part, the picture would, at 

y time, have been liable to the same injury, where 
. works, in which asphaltum was not used, 

anyharge 3 remained entire. It is gratifying to 

é exhibition, j i i 
been highly suscessfele” in a pecuniary view, has 





THE CATALOGUES 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
AND 
THE PAINTERS AND PICTURES THEREIN 
CHRONICLED.* 


THe statistics of modern exhibitions differ in a 
variety of circumstances from those of similar insti- 
tutions a hundred years ago. There are, probably, 
in these days, more than two thousand pictures 
annually rejected by our various Art-societies ; which, 
added to the account of works unsold at the end of 
the season, must, at a very moderate estimate, raise 
the annual number of unsuccessful works to four 
thousand. Even a century ago there were hundreds 
of artists; but there was little sound Art; yet it 
wap yo that artists were extensively employed. 
The early catalogues of the Academy are simply lists 
of pictures sold before exhibition ; with, of course, a 
large proportion of portraiture. These were the 
halcyon days of painting, when a little practice con- 
stituted an education in Art—when the leger-de- 
main of execution was transcendent excellence ; 
when asceticism in finish and drawing was not ; but, 
above all, when every work exhibited was sold. 
We allude in nowise to such men as West, Rey- 
nolds, Barry, and a very few others, whose works 
glorify their names, We are surprised at the suc- 
cess of men whose names come not down to us 
either by tradition or honourable mention, Who 
are ye, William Tompkins, William Pars, Elias 
Martin, William James, S, H. Grimm, Edmund 
Garvy, and others it were useless to name? We 
know ye here as prosperous gentlemen, whose works 
stood high in popular estimation. But where are 
these works now? if they are not in those garrets 
of which Reynolds spoke in reference to the works 
of the followers of Kneller—those that may be pre- 
served as showing the condition of this or that pro- 
perty a hundred years ago, hang now in the darkest 
corners of the panelled breakfast-rooms of ancient 
houses, and are still remarkable for their “creamy 
texture” in the lights, and “juicy depth” in the darks, 
and for that defiant touch, which interpreted every- 
thing, but meant nothing. The catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, considered indicatively, are more replete 
with information more really curious, than the dry 
and prosy biographies wherein painters are celebrated 
by indiscreet friends. Every artist whose name is 
at al] favourably known has a post mortem pre- 
scriptional claim to three volumes octavo, and even 
this is sometimes insufficient for the introduction of 
correspondence without reference to Art, and de- 
scriptions of visits to patrons without the relief of 
either wit or incident. The aborigines of the Aca- 
demy were a band of hope from the first. The 
motto on the title-page of the catalogue of 1769 is 
pithy, but not conciliatory, triumphant—nay, more 
or less contumelious, as read by those who were left 
“outsiders.” It is— 


“ Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo.” 


Commonplace enough, but considered fitted for the 
oceasion ; though it is said that a so-called emen- 
dation was proposed, that is, the plural instead of the 
singular reading of the pronoun—nobis for “ mihi,” 
which, no doubt, would have raised the motto from 
what was considered a sneer, into a grievance. The 
quotation of the following year— 
“ Et vires acquirit eundo,” 


is a bulletin, a proclamation which sets aside all 
apprehension as to the stability of the institution, 
and, curiously enough, it is printed in capitals—the 
only prefatory quotation in the entire series thus set 
forth. After those two, which thus stand by them- 
selves, the mottoes become proverbial, critical, and 
didactic, but no longer allusive to the condition of 
the Academy. 5 
Among the notabilities of the time who exhibited 
with Reynolds in the earliest years of the Academy, 
we find Gains , who was then living at > 
Paul Sandby, West (who then lived in Panton 
Fo rag Richard Wilson, Zuccarelli, and one or two 
others. Poor Wilson, in one of the early catalogues, 
records himself thus :-—‘A Landskip,” “Its com- 
panion,” and “ A Landskip,” and these, and others 
in succeeding years, are all contributions coming to 


® Continued from page 327, vol. iv. 1858. 








the Academy already disposed of ; indeed, of a cata- 
logue of 245 works given in the catalogue of 1770, 
only 27 were sent in for sale; and in 1771, of 272, 
only twenty are without the asterisk, which declares 
them for disposal; and in 1772, of 324, there were 
ouly 44 marked as unsold. Notwithstanding all 
that is said of the needy condition of all artists of 
those days who were not portrait painters, the cata- 
logues of the time, as containing very few works 
that were not already the property oe indicate 
4 most enviable preterite to hundreds of our living 
painters, whose works are removed from the walls of 
the Academy, to go on the provincial tour to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, and thence 
back to the studio of the artist. At the date of the 
institution of the Academy, there existed two Art- 
societies ; one entitled “ The Free Society of Artists,” 
the other, ‘‘ The Society of Artists of Great Britain,” 
the former of which alone cousisted of more than 
one hundred members, and the cry then was, “ How 
can they live?” Such also is the cry to-day, 
when we look at the index of the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy, and such will be the question to- 
morrow, and to the end. Verily the wisdom of the 

rofession is but a modicum. There have been, 

owever, some who have sacrificed poetry to an 
acquisitive philosophy, and Thomas Gainsborough 
was one of these. Richard Wilson went to Italy as 
a figure, or rather a portrait painter, when, being 
told that he was by uature a landscape painter, he 
at once set up his altar in the fragrant fields of 
Italy, and worshipped Nature in her own hypewthral 
temple. Gainsborough was also one of the conse- 
crated priesthood of the spirit of the beautiful. But 
Wilson was naturally an Arcadian ; his visions were 
of sunny plains and blue melting distances, while 
Gainsborough loved the seclusion of the groves, 
where he, till the end of his life, carried on his 
flirtations with the Dryads. Wilson, with desperate 
enthusiasm, walked in the faith of landscape art 
alone; but Gainsborough produced landscape pictures 
in the proportion of one to four or six portraits, and 
could havior afford to decline local portraiture, and 
indulge his feeling by painting that which was pic- 
turesque in se. 

Certainly the manner in which Gainsborough enters 
upon his academic life stamps him a financier of a 
high order. He exhibits a “ Portrait of a Lady— 
whole length,” “ Ditto of a Gentleman,” “A large 
Landscape,” and “ A Boy’s Head,” The third life- 
study may, like the first and second, be a portrait ; 
and thus twenty-five cent. of land was, in 
those times, a safe sane proportion of a quota; 
and yet Gainsborough’s rooms were hung with his 
landscapes. Had he not painted — he could 
not have afforded to keep his landscapes; they 
must have gone in exchange for the staff of life, 
and what opsonium soever there might be the 
means of procuring to eat with it. In 1770 occurs 
for the first time the name of John Flaxman, whose 
residence was “at Mr. Flaxman’s, the ‘Golden 


| Head,’ New Street, Covent Garden,” his contribu- 


tion being “ Portrait of a Gentleman—a model :” 
modest enough, but this he was throughout life. 
Flaxman was born either too soon or too late: at 
his actual birth in our Christian era the world was 
not ready for him. Had he been born at Athens, in 
one of the Olympiads, say the 79th or 80th, he would 
have been the friend of Pericles, and his works 
would have been among the best of our antiques, 
for he excelled even the Greeks in that Rhodian art 
in which they excelled the rest of the world. Flax- 
man is of those great ones who have no honour in 
their own couutry. In the cities of continental 
Europe he is cherished and imitated, but at home 
he had uo encouragement to work out his sublimest 
conceptions, But we cannot compare advantage- 
ously the of poetic sculpture in the best 
days of with the me woe 3 in our 
See eesanaon ach interpocttien in fessor 
has its inspirati n ion in 

verse. Literally and figuratively the “city article” 
has more to do with the temporary aud uating 
conditions of sculpture than patrons are willing to 
admit. The manner, therefore, wherein their works 


read, is not to be on the seul for ours 
is the hardware of the art. Year by year, 
for the last twenty years, bave we visited the scul 


ture room of the y; nay, more, year 
year during the last five lustres, have we, by 
the grace of Dou Perez Zambullo’s complaisant 
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‘1 Summer,’ the engraved picture, by T. Cres- 
wil nA. and R. Ansdell, 500 gs.; ‘The Five 
Figures,’ or ‘The Toilette,” W. Etty, 280 gs.; 
‘Landscape,’ with figures, cattle, and sheep, a noble 
work by Gainsborough, 570 gs. ; ‘View of Edin- 
bargh,’ J. M. W. Turner, 340 gs. Mr. Todd’s col- 
jection, of which these formed a portion, numbered 
thirty-three pictures, and realized £4350. 

From the other works included in the sale we 
may point out—‘ The Village Patriarch,’ T, Webster, 
R.A., 128 gs.: this gem of a picture measured only 
11 inches by 8; ‘Autumn Scenery,’ S. Percy, 
86 gs.; ‘The Widow,’ T. Webster, R.A., a small 
picture, which has been engraved, 80 gs.; ‘ Heidel- 
berg,’ W. Miiller, 170 gs.; ‘ Spring,” J. C. Hook, 
220 gs.; ‘The Maids of Aleyna endeavouring to 
tempt Ragero,’ F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 9) gs.; 
‘The Duel Scene between Viola and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek,’ W.P. Frith, R.A. (size, 114 inches by 84), 
101 gs.; ‘ The Highlands,’ 'T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
85 gs.; ‘The Water-Mill,’ T. Creswick, R.A., the 
figures by F. Goodall, A.R.A., 92 gs.; ‘ Fordwich 
Meadows—Sunset,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 165 gs. 


A sale of the pictures belonging to Mr. Pem- 
berton, of Liverpool, took place on April 13th, at 
Messrs. Foster’s. The following are a few of 
the lots:—‘ The Woodside,’ T. Creswick, 90 gs.; 
‘Across the Stream,’ T. Creswick, 83 gs.; ‘ The 
Bagpipe Player,’ F. Goodall, 199 gs.; ‘A Bit of 
Nature,’ W. Miiller, 80 gs.; ‘ Allegro,’ W. E. 
Frost, 120 gs.; ‘The Red Rose,’ Charles Baxter, 
107 gs.; ‘The Impending Chastisement,’ W. Mul- 
ready, 92 gs.; ‘Amalfi in the Neapolitan States,’ 
J. B. Pyne, 137 gs.; ‘A Landscape,’ P. Nasmyth, 
235 gs.; ‘ Pick-a-back,’ P. F. Poole, 290 gs. ; 
‘David and Saul,’ J. Linnell, 210 gs.—There was 
also another collection sold, including an early Land- 
seer, which realized 95 gs.; a small Stanfield, 245 gs. ; 
and others equally good prices. The total value of 
the pictures sold was £3770. 





KING HENRY THE FIFTH 
AT THE PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 





AGINCOURT was a name proudly recorded by the 
older English annalists; and Henry of Monmouth 
was a combination of the regal and the knightly 
character, suited to the requirements of an age of 
chivalry. If the prowess of the British soldier in 
that famous field had been only recorded by pens 
like that of Sir John Froissart, delighting in pre- 
senting the heroic in rainbow tints, we might have 
doubted some of the astounding incidents of that 
day’s contest, which gave to the small and wretched 
looking English army a glory no after age can 

miuish ; it was its Marathon. The driest record 
of the coldest writer has invested the day with the 
glory of an almost superhuman bravery. It was 
— to Shakspere to “ make the dry bones live,” 

give 


“ The very age and body of the time, 
Its form, and pressure.” 


In the alembic of the poet’s brain, from the old 
prosy generalization, is re-created the king and his 
followers ; we have their thoughts and words in the 
clear vigour of natural truthfulness: the soldiers 
Bates and Williams are as distinctly characterised as 
their king or captains. We understand the sort of 
men that made up the English forces ; they are not 
cutomatons led by a greater mind merely, but they 
ave their hopes and fears, and give expression to 
the thoughts within them. They are men worth 
leading, for you feel that conviction with them leads 
° victory or death. In this Shakspere differs from 
. his contemporaries ; all characters he depicted 
ve their own strong features. As when you meet 
= in crowd, though you may see them but for a 
ort while, you detect the difference between man 
man; so it is in his works as in nature— 

rn. .* 00 crowd made up by mere repetition. 
oan ~ soul stieving words of Shakspere put into the 
= - his Henry V. must have told as powerfully 
bys lobe at the Bankside as now they do in the 
ee Theatre. The poet's laboured apologies for 
inean appliances of the stage for which he wrote 
are there out of place, Two centuries and a half, 
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instead of rendering our great poet’s works obsolete, 
have given them a “ rejuvenescence ;” for it is the 
research and scholarship of our own day brought to 
bear on a portion of the work the Elizabethan stage 
could not eliminate, that has enabled us to present 
the great events of past ages in our own with a 
vigour and a truthfulness that make us almost feel 


as if we were actors in the mimic scene, and saw. 


“the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 


Mr. Charles Kean, in speaking of his labours, 
says, “ Accuracy, not show, has , Ba my object.” 
This is true to an extent that not one man in a 
thonsand who crowd his theatre can entirely appre- 
ciate. Many hundreds would have been as well 
satisfied to have seen “real armour” of one fashion 
as of another—the ribbed and gilded suit of the 
Elizabethan era as that which has to be constructed 
with infinitely more cost and care, from the early 
drawings that decorate a monkish chronicle. It 
is Mr. Kean’s merit to despise no minutie which 
can give reality to his scene; and the antiquary, who 
would go simply to judge his work by his own 
branch of study, would feel that each portion of the 
appointments of the drama had been earnestly cared 
for. The pendent ornaments that hang around 
the girdle of the king, the badges embroidered on 
his canopy, the thousand and one little items be- 
longing to the detail of the drama, are all copied 
from ancient originals, not mere gauds, inveuted by 
stage-dressers, but resuscitations of long-forgotten 
realities. 

When, therefore, the Chorus, in the person of 
Mrs. Charles Kean, solemnly invokes attention to 
the action of the play, and the dusky clouds of past 

seem to roll away at her behest, we ap 

to be really listening, amid the glories of the old 
Painted Chamber in the royal Palace of West- 
minster, to the solemn deliberation that leads to 
Henry’s French wars; or, in the succeeding scene, 
to be walking with Falstaff’s old retainers in East- 
cheap, and listening to good Dame Quickly’s record 
of the fat knight’s last hour. This scene is espe- 
cially remarkable as a work of Art; and it would 
be unjust not to note the conscientious elaboration 
of detail that has been bestowed upon it, as well 
as the chaste tone of natural colour that pervades 
the whole. London has lost much of the picturesque 
element in the march of utilitarianism. There is a 
beauty in o/d London which, with all our modern 
wealth, we have lost in the new. 

The active business of the play is in France, and 
the great scene is the siege of Harfleur. This has 
been made the most of: and the desire to present to 
the eye of the spectators a real battle of the middle 
ages has been crowned with the most complete suc- 
cess. The crowd of combatants mixed in a strug- 
gling mass—the showers of arrows which fly over 
them—the unwieldy wooden castles that are pro- 
pelled toward the devoted city, and spread fire and 
confusion amid its towered walls—the rude cannon 
shooting forth their fires—aud the heroic king pre- 
— to mount the heap of masonry that has fallen 

m the breach in the walls, present a coup d’ail 
of an old battle-field that seems to draw the spectator 
into the mé/ée. Amid the smoke and lurid gleams 
that shoot upwards from burning buildings, glints of 
bright light reflect from glaive and morion of half- 
obscured soldiers. The besieged make defence of 
their breach as best they may by temporary en- 
trenchments, and the soldiery pour in masses 
up the huge mound of ruined stone. As in a real 
battle-field, we cannot distinguish how the vie- 
tory, till words of capitulation and the voice of 
Henry the King is heard on the summit of the 
breach. Harfleur has surrendered ; the wild cheers 
of the soldiers spread the fact wide; and amid the 
smoke, and , and clang of the trumpet, they 
clamber through the dead and dying, swarming over 
broken stones into the old city. As the scene 
closes, we feel the confusion of a battle as deeply 
impressed on the mind as if we had participated in 
the fight, and have the same vague but deep impres- 
sion the soldier must have had, whose arm aided 
the general victory. We look on this scene as the 
greatest triumph of stage art iu simulating nature 
that we have ever witnessed. Nothing fails. Every 
man seems in earnest. There is a terrible energy— 
a wild confusion—a dim struggle amid carnage and 
fire—and a resulting whirl of victory, which make 





the fall of the curtain a welcome repose; for the 
mind has been enthralled and excited in the mimic 
war before us, 

The great event of Henry's career, the battle of 
Agincourt, has been most carefully elaborated in a 
series of scenes; but their monotony has been judi- 
ciously abrogated by the introduction of two tableaux 
—one devoted to the French, the other to the Eng- 
lish camp. After this we are introduced to the 
watchfires of the British soldiery, as the moon sinks 
over that plain, so soon to be immortalized by a 
victory that now looks like “a forlorn hope.” This, 
and the sunrise over the French camp, aid our 
comprehension of the position of beth armies, and 
is followed by one of the most effective scenes in the 
play—that in which the king addresses his soldiers 
in the manly, anaffected, but heart-stirring words, 
which warm all desponding men. This is not a 
scene especially “noted” as one that is to engage 
attention, but to our minds it was second to none, 
in picturesque and truthful vigour. The soldiers of 
all grades, and in every variety of costume, from the 
noble knight, in “panoply of steel,” to the humble 
archer in his leathern jerkin, rise from the apathy 
of the ranks as the king’s earnest words are heard ; 
and gradually, as his enthusiasm rouses, their hearts 
respond, until his ap is met by an eager crowd, 
all trying to reach the monarch’s haud, and assure 
him by gestures, more eloquent than words, of their 
love and fealty. No one has ever succeeded so well 
as Mr. Kean in thus managing to drill masses of men 
into natural actors. His crowds are not the usual 
stage crowds, wedged in a throng, and moving to 
measured spots. They break forth into picturesque 
irregularity—they each act independently of the 
other, and all according to individual proprieties of 
feeling. It is this that gives such a striking reality 
to his productions, and beguiles the spectator into a 
belief that he, for the time, is actually present 
on the scene. 

Au historical episode, introduced by Mr. Kean to 
exhibit the reception of the conqueror king in 
London, still further displays his artistic tastes. 
A mass of people await the coming of Henry, on 
the Surrey side of the river, and the battlemented 
gate of old London Bridge is crowded with min- 
strels, and hung with tapestry; the crowd are 
eagerly watching, and leap forward as the soldiers 
of the renowned battle-field march toward the city. 
Many a greeting passes, a hearty shake of the hand 
from some old acquaintance who, “in populous city 
pent,” will gladly join his soldier friend in an East- 
cheap or Thames-bank tavern, and hear him fight 
the battle o’er again. One distinguishes a wife aud 
children in the crowd, and breaks through all 
formality in grateful joy at joining them again. 
But all is not so unalloyed a triumph: one poor 
maiden sinks sobbing down, for oue she had - 
to meet lies beneath the turf of Agincourt. e 
loud shouts of all now announce the approach of 
Henry ; the citizens, headed by the mayor, cross the 
ae The bells pour out their joyous music, and, 
amid an almost frautic enthusiasm, the king appears 
on his richly-caparisoned steed. Then 


“ The mayor and all his brethren in best sort,” 


tender him the keys of the capital, and the Hymo 
of Victory bursts forth around him ; this, it mast be 
remembered, is the very one that was sung npon 
the 23rd of November, 14)5, when this great event 
took place, “and agens his comynge was ordeyned 
moche ryalte in London,” as the old chroniclers 
inform us. They are also Mr. Kean’s authorities 
for the winged children “ arrayed in white, with 

ittering wings, and their hair set with sprigs of 
fel” and the “ others, like virgins, having their 
hair adorned with laurels interwovened with gold,” 
who greet him with dance and song. It isa vivid 
realization of the glowing pages of Holinshed, and 
when the king approaches the bridge gate, and a 
rain of golden leaves is showered on him from the 
battlements, as he bows toward his joyous subjects 
on all sides, and voices es a sing, 
and bells again ring out a deafening welcome, we 
feel, as ty me toy Seat t that we have obtained 
a retrospective glance at olden glories that ask 
no labour, ht, and — to ower 
Mr. Kean’s farewell might be fitly taken in this 
scene, which so perfectly embodies his artistic 

wer as @ mavager. 
Perhe rest of the play goes somewhat flatly after 
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this. The conclading scene— the calm interior of | 


the old Cathedral at ——— 
's glorions French career. 

= yo that Mr. Kean bas determined to rest 

from his labours, and decided on this as the 

those Shak revivals which have been the | 

great 

years, 


theatrical events of London for the last nine | 
he has done, morally 


should 

As, an actor and 
obtain his reward upon the stage; as a scholar and | 
a gentleman, he deserves it elsewhere. We have | 
always felt, as a misfortune to a co 
of our fellow-subjects, the moral 
the stage ; we have felt that, properly conducted, the 
theatre may be a great teacher, may “ hold the 
mirror up to natare,” and restore a knowledge of 
past times and manners, which cannot be 90 per- 
fegtly rendered in any other than dramatic art. | 
As we write we see again the splendour of Sar- 
danaplus, the barbaric magnificence of Lear, the | 
rade solemnity of Macbeth, the Gothie splendour of | 
Johan, the magnificence of the court of | 
King Henry VIII., as they were successively, and 
successfully, displayed on the stage of the Princess 
Theatre. Each change of this many-coloured life | 
hed all the truth of a daguerreotype, with the 
advantage of living personation; there is some- 
thing beyond mere acting talent in all this. 

It cannot be but that Mr. Kean’s absence will be | 


judice against 


greatly felt from a stage he has rendered a great | of manuscripts, 


Art-teacher ; it cannot be but that very many will, | 
for years to come, remember the pleasures he has | 
given them, the memories with which he has stored 
and enriched their minds. He is an artist desirous to | 
enovble his own profession, and he has done so. 
The theatre has been, in his hands, a place of men- 
tal recreation; no whisper has sullied its fair fame. 
He has been more than usually successful in win- 
ning “ golden opinions from all sorts of men,”’ and 
more than usual avanimity of kind feeling among 
his own corps. All this must have been the result 
of steady probity, and earnest labour; the man, as | 
well as the manager, must be recognised; and in 
noticing the last of these poetic revivals. of our | 
great national poet’s works that we are to receive | 
at his hands, we feel it our duty to ask the recogni- 
tion of the labours of Charles Kean, not only as 
actor and manager ; and now this 
“ Well.graced actor leaves the stage,” 


let his retirement be accompanied by some honour- 
able testimony that he has 


* Done his spiriting gently.” 


We trust the friends of Mr. Kean—and they are 
many—his admirers, they are very numerous—and 
the general public, who have contracted to him a 
large debt for much pleasure and much instruc- 
tion—will ere long take some steps to recognise his 
long and valuable labours, not alone as a wise 
manager, but as a great teacher. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
SALE OF THE LIBRI MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue sale of this collection, the most important which 
has been offered for very many years, = concluded 
on the 5th of April; it comprised 1176 lots, and 
realized £6515. We believe that the result has 
fully satisfied the expectations of all, and proved 
that scholarship has wot failed ia producing its due 
mterest. Seldom have we seen a better catalogue 
but then it is seldom that a scholar will devote the 
enlarged kuow ledge of a life to the subject ; in this 
instance M. Libri has been his own catalogner, and 
we have not only the results of 
also of his personal acquaintance with the books he 


his knowledge, but | 


the solemn end of | monks who, with wondrous perse 





describes. lis prefatory pages are such a conden- 
— of the information a man obtains through a 
spent among books, as is extremely valuable to 
the wuinitiated, and abounds with anecdotes of in- 
terest. A series of well executed fac-similes of the 
principal manuscripts are appended, and serve to 
depict their most interesting features, The list of 
works employed in compiling this catalo; 
as the careful manner in which every lot 

testify to its conscieutions scholarship. 
ant Libri has an honest love, not only for his books 
or those who made them—ihe laborious writers 


| 


| 


of the middle ages—the painstaking and obscure 
verance in danger- 
ous times, and amid difficulties of which we now can 
form no idea, obtained and transcribed older authors. 


last of | The value of such transcripts we know from history. 


When kings borrowed them from monastic libraries, 
they entered into solemn agreements for their re- 


we not record our stroug sense of what | turn under pain of heavy forfeitures; and one of 
and artistically, for the theatre. | the 
manager, Charles Kean may | by 


manuscripts in the present collection, compiled 
Regimbertus, a monk of the time of Charle- 
magne, contains, in his own handwriting, a formal 
request to his brethren, to whom he leaves it after 


nsiderable class | death, to preserve it carefully, and never lend it 


until a proper pledge had been. given for its resti- 


‘tation; and he minutely describes precautions that 


are to be taken to prevent its being injured. His 
reasons for valuing his labour still remain good, as 
the volume contains an unknown treatise by Pliny. 
Sometimes these patient scribes had difficulty in 


"procuring writiug materials—parchment, stylus, or 


n and iuk—all were wanting to him who devoted 
imself to stady, and there was no lack of danger 
at an epoch in which those who allowed themselves 
to trace geometrical or astronomical figures were 
accused of magic. This condition of things lasted 
in Italy down to the time of Petrarch ; and when 
that poet and scholar desired to copy a precious 


| fragment of Roman antiquity, he found that he 


could obtain no ink in the town. 

It is not merely the curiosity, or the originality 
that gives them their entire value ; 
frequently iu one version is the only true rendering 
of a disputed passage. In the eagerness with which 
men sought to spread knowledge after the glorious 
invention of printing, they put to press any copy 
they could obtain of a classic work; hence many 
early editions are imperfect and bad. M. Libri has 
given some instances in which such imperfection 
has descended to modern times. . His collection has 
been chiefly made, not only with an eye to the 
curious, but to the valuable, in the character of the 
version preserved in the manuscripts he obtained. 
Seventy Latin manuscripts, older than the twelfth 
century, are, among others, in this collection, and 
are more in number than those in the royal library 
at Turin, or those, at Ravenna and Venice. The 
old Irish and Anglo-Saxon saints were the authors 
of many, and to them we owe the preservation of 
older learning, sometimes in the form of “ palimpsest,”’ 
or twice-written books, the older writing being par- 
tially obliterated to make way for the new, or else 
interlined among it. We cannot pretend to give 
any enlarged detail of this great collection, but we 
may give an idea of its contents, and the prices 
realized by a few of the principal lots... The highest 
price was given for a da manuscript of Petrarch 
and Dante, executed by a contemporary hand for 
one of the noble family of Strozzi, of Florence—it 
was bought for £250; the lowest price (or one of 
the lowest prices) being given for the very curious 
magical manuscript of Michael Scott, immortalised 
by Walter Scott, and which only fetched 10 guineas. 
It is filled with diagrams, signed “ Michael Scotus, 
Prage in Bohemia,” and the curious are warned not 
to read it outside the magic circle, lest a fearful end 
be theirs. As usual in all sales, some remarkable 
lots fetched low prices, and others went beyond their 
valne. Thus, the “ Lives of Saints,” written by 
Otloh, the Monk of Tréves, in the eleventh century, 
fetched only £15, while the designs for ships and 
fortifications, made in 1629 for the use of Robert 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, when he was 
Grand Chamberlain to the Duchess of Florence, 
sold for £51. One of the most important .manu- 
scripts was secured for the British Museum, the 
treatise on the Mundane Spheres, written and illus- 
trated by Galileo himself, which sold for £101. A 
series of mathematical treatises, by Kepler, in the 
same way illustrated by diagrams, and containing 
unpublished matter, sold for only £19. Generally 
speaking high prices were not given, and, if con- 
trasted with the faucy absurdities of old china sales, 
they were low indeed, 

At the conclusion of M. Libri’s introduction to 
the catalogue he has given a glowing eulogy of our 
British Museum library ; we are reminded by it to 


gue, as well | add our willing echo to his sentiments: certainly 
is analyzed, | all that M. Panizzi has done in perfecting this splen- 


did institution for the British student is worthy of 
as much honour as can be awarded it. 





BARROW, 


FROM THE STATUE BY M, NOBLE, 


Dr. Isaac Barnow, the son of a |i 
London, was born in 1630, and at er po a4 
remarkable for a love of fighting than for ettention 
to his books. He studied at Cambridge for the 
chureh, and at the age of thirty obtained the Greek 
geen of Cambridge ; two years afterwards 
e was elected Professor of Geometry at Gresham 
College, London. Both these chairs he resigned in 
1663, on becoming Lacasian Professor of Mathe 
matics at Cambridge, anil six years afterwards re 
signed this office also, in favour of Sir Isaac Newton 
In 1672 he was nominated to the mastership of 
Trinity College by Charles II., who remarked on 
the occasion that “he had bestowed the honour on 
the best scholar in England.” In 1675 Dr. Barrow 
was chosen Vice-chancellor of the University. He 
died in 1677. 

The statue here engraved has been somewhat re- 
cently placed in the vacant niche of the ante-chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a companion figure 
to that of Lord Bacon, which fills the opposite 
niche ; it is the resulting expression of a sort of com- 
promise in a question which has for some consider- 
able time been matter of eager debate in the college 
itself, and.in the university at large,—and which 
has been decided not in the largest spirit, and, 
therefore, not with the most satisfactory result that 
might have been obtained. It seems, that the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, when visiting the Master of 
Trinity, had noticed the monumental blot in the 
Chapel Hall, and the propriety of sculptarally 
peopling this niche,—so as to compose triangularly 
with the sitting Bacon opposite, and the magnificent 
statue of Sir Isaac Newton, by Roubiliac, where it 
stands in the centre of the hall, “ commercing with 
the skies.” This want, then, Lord Lansdowne 
offered to supply by a gift from himself ;—but he 
left the selection of the man, worthy in this place to 
consort with Newton and Bacon, to the college. 
Here began a difficulty and a polemic,—where it 
seems “to us that there should have been none. 
Milton was proposed ,—and the question is solved, 
we should imagine, in the very mention of the 
name. But Milton was a member of Christ's, and 
not of Trinity :—so, Newton and Bacon could not 
have“ his great companionship. Not pausing to 
ask, how, on this argument, Bacon found his way 
on to the opposite pedestal, we conteut ourselves 
with saying, that this is narrow reasoning, and 
does’ the college no credit. Trinity is a great cor- 
poration in itself, doubtless,—but it is a member 
of a greater; and we should like to know—what 
college’ in Cambridge has not a share in the glory 
that Milton sheds over the university? Un- 
dotbtedly, considering the rest of the company, 
Milton should have had this niche :—unless the 
men of Trinity could, for once, have stepped out of 
themselves and their university altogether, and, in 
an honorary way, brought down Shakspere to sit 
with Newton and Bacon in this ge of ~~ 
mortals. To ‘this nee hospitality, however, they 
were not equal,—aud Macaulay is said to have 
proposed Dr. Bentley... Now, Dr. Bentley was 8 
very eminent man, in his way; but it is not very 
difficult to understand the reasons which 
forbid Trinity College, in Tgery= to select him 
from all others for a signal and exclusive honour, 
amongst themselves, like this. They did so :;—and 
other names were discu Dr. Barrow, however, 
seems to have been finally elected into this great 
seat on the somewhat negative ground, that he 
wounds fewer susceptibilities than any other pro- 
posed. For ourselves, we think be scarcely fills the 
place. No one will dispute, that Dr. Barrow was 4 
most respectable divine :—but Newton and Bacon 
are terrible names to test a greatness by. However, 
there the doctor sits, at last—sedet et sedebit—on 
a posthumous throne, like which the world has few 
to offer. The statue is by Mr. Noble,—and is = 
cuted in the finest Carrara marble. wang § 
Bacon, and to match with it, it is, as we hare se» 
a sitting figure; and it represents the doctor wi 
his matical symbol, the compasses, 1n one ® " 
and a volume of sermons, indicating his diviaity 
eminence, in the other. 
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THE SOCIETIES OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


—_— 


wing address to the Lords of the Treasury 
parte Doone and feelings of the Old Water- 
Colour Society in reference to the position which 
it desires to assume, and to which its distine- 
tion as a body entitles it. The gossip of the 
studios attributes to the Royal Academy a desire 
that the Society of Painters in Water-Colours should, 
directly or indirectly, be incorporated with them- 
selves, or, at least, exhibit under the same roof with 
the Royal Academy. This may account for certain 
expressions that occur in the address and the resolu- 
tions which follow it. The society expresses itself 
ready to erect a building at its own cost; the sum 
which it contemplates investing is ten thousand 


pounds. 
70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY, 
WHITEHALL. 
The humble memorial of the undersigned, being members 
composing the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
(5, Pall Mall East, S. W.) 

Sheweth:—1. That annual exhibitions of works of Art 
are essential to the existence of any national school of 

inting ; that to artists they are of the first importance, 
Inciting them by honourable emulation ; while to lovers 
of painting, and the general public, they are schools of 
Art, and on these grounds the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours bases its claim to the attention of the 
Government. 

3. In 1804 the founders of this society came to the fol- 
lowing resolution :—* The utility of an exhibition in for- 
warding the fine Arts arises not only from the advantage 
of public criticism, but also from the opportunity it gives 
to the artist of comparing his own works with those of his 
contemporaries in the same walk, To embrace both these 
points, in their fullest extent, is the object of the present 
exhibition, which, consisting of water-colour pictures only, 
must from that circumstance give tv them a better arrange- 
ment, and a fairer ground of appreciation, than when mixed 
with pictures in oil. 

3. The principle involved in this resolution has guided 
the society to the present day ; by it the art of painting in 
water-colours has taken deep root in the country, has 
attained to its present eminence in the great exhibitions of 
Europe, and attracted marked attention from its distinctive 
national character. The government of France has applied 
to the society for the scheme of its constitution, and has 
awarded to some of its members the highest honours; an 
example which has been followed by the academies of Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

4. This society was formed in consequence of the inability 
of the Royal Academy to foster water-colour art in its in- 
fancy ; and, although the Royal Academy has numbered 
amongst its members many of great eminence, who have 
occasionally practised water-colour painting, yet those who 
paint only in water-colours are excluded from any partici- 
pation in the honours of that institution. 

5. The Society of Painters in Water-Colours is, there- 
fore, regarded by the public as supplementary in its cha- 
racter to the Royal Academy, and the highest distinction 
attainable by those who follow this art is the membership 
of the society. 

6. Your memorialists are of opinion that the successful 
progress of water-colour art is mainly, if not solely, attri- 
butable to its being pursued as a distinct school, and to its 
works being exhibited apart from all other kinds of Art ; 
and this independence they are most anxious to maintain. 

7. The growing importance of the art of water-colour 
painting forces upon the attention of this society the 
necessity of its extension, but this object they have 
hitherto found to be unattainable from the limited space 
at their command ; now, however, that the Government is 
about to appropriate a site at Burlington Gardens to the 
wants of the Royal Academy, and of learned and scientific 
bodies, they earnestly appeal to be allowed to participate 
in the grant, and to erect a gallery at their own cost. 

8. The Government having acknowledged the utility 
and convenience to the public of congregating societies of 
Art and Science, your memorialists—believing that wher- 
ever the Royal Academy is established it becomes the 
genius loci—the centre of all Art attraction—would humb! y 
participate in these advantages. 

9. Education in the Royal Academy is confined to the 
professional student: painters in water-colours are the 
chief instructors of the public. 

10. The grant now sought, if accorded, would, in the 
opinion of your memorialists, be a national recognition of 
the value and usefulness of the art of painting in water- 
oteam, and secure to it the continuance of that indepen- 
on which is necessary to its future welfare and advance- 

11. Your memorialists, therefore, humbl uest that 
por Aaj have assigned to them, on the Burlington House 
aa site fit for the erection of a gallery for public 
a ions, which, from the nature and comparatively 

size of paintings in water-colours, needs but a very 
co space, this society bearing the cost of such erec- 
» and, overnment should think fi i 
in ground rent or otherwise for the space so pli f at 
Signed by twenty-five members. 


At a general meeting of th iety, h 
7th of March, it was ma Pr aha ads peed sth: 


— the society earnestly desire to extend their num- 
+" and usefulness, which their limited space for 

1 exhibition now prevents their doing. 
That, had the Society space at its command, it would 


Bladly open its rooms to 
associates of their oa exhibitors, not members or 
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I11.—That, if it were thought desirable, and means were 
placed within reach of the society, it would also 
willingly establish schools and classes for the study 
and practice of painting in water-colours. 

V.—That, in communicating with the Government and 
the legislature, the special committee is to ex 
the conviction of the society that the interest of Art 
can only be traly promoted by the ment of 
the affairs of this, and all other Art societies being 
left in their own individual control; and that the 
society also is of opinion that the freedom of action 
now enjoyed by the Royal Academy, by this society, 
and by other Art societies, cannot be wisely inter- 
fered with. 

The New Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
has also memorialised the Treasury, stating that, 
with its present very limited space, it cannot, as it 
desires to do, “afford support and encouragement 
to numerous meritorious artists who are seeking 
efficient means of bringing their works into public 
notice.” 

These memorials preseuted will, there cannot be a 
doubt, receive that consideration to which they are 
justly entitled. The appeal of the New Society 
refrains from entering into a detailed statement of 
its views, considering it a duty to leave to the 
Government the dictation of terms upon which the 
prayer of the memorial may be granted. 


Se — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “‘ Tux Ant-JouRNat.” 
FORGED PICTURES. 


Srr,—As you have so often and so ably defended 
the integrity of Art, and as I know you are anxious 
on all occasions to expose any of those tricks by 
which the Arts are lowered, the public imposed 
upon, and the artist injured, I venture to state to 
you a recent case. 

About ten days back, a msg of respectability 
came down here, from Lon on, with a picture said 
to be by my hand ; and so closely had my work been 
imitated, and my signature (in two places) been 
forged, that I was at a loss (with the aid of a glass) 
to speak with certainty. I felt convinced it was a 
copy, but I could mot pronounce it to be one beyond a 
doubt. The picture was afterwards shown to a 
leading dealer in pictures, as well known in the 
Arts for his good judgment as for his high integrity; 
and that gentleman at once declared it to be a copy. 
Through the assistance of others, the person who 
copied my picture was traced, and admitted that 
he had made three copies of the picture. As every 
voice raised, Sentous bauble, assists in all reforma- 
tions, I beg to hand you this statement, to be used 
as your judgment directs. 

ALFRED MontTAGvE. 

Tilehurst, near Reading, March 22, 1859. 

[This is only one out of many instances which come to 
our knowledge, serving to show the soundness of our oft- 
repeated advice, that buyers of pictures who desire original 
works, should go direct to the artist, or should procure 
them through some dealer whose respectability is a 
guarantee against imposition. It is much to be regretted 
that artists will not take more trouble than they fre- 
quently do to expose frauds such as Mr. Montague’s letter 
indicates. It is neither just to themselves, nor honest to 
the public, to withhold their ready aid.—Ep. A.-J/.] 





ENGRAVINGS IN THE GALLERY OF FLORENCE. 


Srm,—In the article on ‘The Drawings of the 
Old Masters in the British Museum,” contained in 


a recent number of your valuable Journal, you 


| mention that the rich collection of drawings by the 


old masters belonging to the Public — in 
Florence, is kept in certain small rooms of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, inaccessible to the general public, 
and charily drawn forth for the inspection of the 
privileged few. It may interest some of your 
readers to know that this is no longer the case. In 
November, 1857, when the writer of these lines was 
in Florence, a selection of the choicest of these 
exquisite drawings had been framed and glazed, 
pe arranged on the walls of three rooms in the 
Gallery of the Uffizi. The collection does not com~- 
prise drawings by all the European masters, in and 
out of preservation, like that of the Louvre, but it 
is a very complete school of Florentine art, and the 
fine condition of these treasures shows the care with 
which they have been kept. In order to copy in 
the gallery, a letter of recommendation is necessary 
from some Florentine housebolder to the curator, 
which the traveller may obtain from his banker, 
and which must state in which department of the 
gallery he wishes to copy. Having obtained this 

rmission the artist, or amateur, will find every 
Facility for carrying out his wishes, and the greatest 
courtesy in all the officials. 

An AMATEUR. 


| 


, MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 


| Tue “Hangers” at the Royal Academy this 
| year are Messrs. D, Roberts, A. Elmore, and J. H. 
| Foley. 

Tue Acapemy Exuisition.—Among the most 
remarkable pictures that will appear at the coming 
exhibition, there are, by Sir Edwin Landseer, four ; 
of which one, twelve feet long, shows a stag pursued 
by dogs in the water: the sky presents a rainy effect, 
with a rainbow ; the second is a girl leading a calf 
over the stream—this is the property of the Queen ; 
the third, entitled “ My Own Stricken Deer,” is a 
composition full of exquisite poetry ; and the fourth 
is @ poor terrier waiting patiently the reversion of a 
bone which is still a subject of discussion to a 
mastiff. E. M. Ward, contributes “ Marie Antoi- 
nette hearing read the Order for her Execution,” 
in every way equal to the best of Mr. Ward’s 
French series ; this is accompanied by two smaller 
works, both single figures ; Mrs. Ward also exhibits 
a picture of much interest in subject, and charming 
as a work of Art. By J. R. Herbert there is a 
powerful picture, in which the sister of Lazarus 
is represented going early to the tomb of the 
Saviour ; it is qualified by all the telling points of 
Mr. Herbert’s practice. F. R. Pickeragill sends a 
large picture-——a troubadour, a soldier minstrel, 
singing, as in competition for the laurel crown, his 
song of love and war, to a listening tribunal of 
ladies ; a work which, in substance, character, and 
sentiment, transcends everything that Mr. Pickers- 
gill has yet produced. A second picture by him is 
“Samson and Delilah,” from the verse of Milton. 
Millais contributes two pictures: one, “The Nun's 
Grave,” presents two nuns digging a grave, which has 
some wonderful points of execution; the other, a 
study of apple-treesin bloom. This is the third year, 
we believe, that Mr. Hunt has been engaged on his 
picture, but it is not yet finished. ith, in the 
contemplation of another large picture, sends only 
one work, “A Portrait of Charles Dickens.” 
F. Stone contributes three ; the subject of one is a 
boy about, for the first time, to accompany his 
father in his boat to the fishing-ground; the others 
are “ Broken Friendship” ion “Too Late,” both 
scenes from French coast life. F. Goodall’s picture 
is an Italian subject, the material of which he pro- 
cured during his recent visit to Venice. Phillip’s is 
“A Lover’s Quarrel,” Spanish, of course. Egg 

ints “ Cromwell invoking God’s Assistance before 
the Battle of Naseby.” Hook sends four coast 
scenes from Clovelly; and E. W. Cooke also four, 
There are, moreover, very elaborate works by Solo- 
mon, “ The Acquittal ;” by O’Neil, “ The Return ;” 
Wyburd, a subject from Undine, &e., &e.; and the 
quality of those works which we mention, with 
numerous others which we know to have been in 
preparation, will, it may be argued, raise the standard 
of this exhibition beyond that of preceding years. 

Tue Royat Acapemy.—To the professorship of 
history, in the Royal Academy, vacant by the death 
of Mr. Hallam, Mr. Grote has been nominated; and 
the Academy could not have made a more worthy elec- 
tion. In the case of Mr. Hallam the professorship 
was not filled, perhaps, according to its strict inter- 
pretation ; but Mr. Grote’s labours are essentially iu 
the field of ancient history. The trusteeship of the 
British Museum, also vacant by the death of Mr. 
Hallam, is filled also by Mr. Grote. It is a singular 
circumstance that, before his decease, Mr. Hallam 
expressed a wish that Mr. Grote should be his suc- 
cessor in the trusteeship. 

Tue Water-Corour Socreties are both open. 
Their “opening,” however, took place at too late a 
period of the month to enable us to offer any re- 
marks on their contents, 

Tue Nationa Gattery.—Seven pictures have 
been added to the National Collection—one by 
bequest, the others by purchase. The late Miss 
Jane Clark, of Regent Street, bequeathed “ The 
Blind Beggar,” by Dyckmans, a living artist, and a 
native of the Low Saye go vai gga 
been in the possession of , the railway 
defaulter, at the sale of whose effects it is said to 
have realized nine hundred and sixty guineas. It 
is a small picture, containing naar 6 grou 
of the , an aged man, with a long cok 
and his child, a delicate-looking girl. They stand 
soliciting alms at a church-porch, within which is 




















' ing to # figure of the Virgin, and 
ai the hewn ton eave woman is about to descend 
the steps. In these days of bright and glowing har- 
monies, the eye is at once strack with the virtuous 
abstinence from colour which the artist has made 
a cardinal principle in the execution of the picture. 
The beggar wears a kind of drab wrapper, and the 
girl’ a pale green dress. The heads are painted 
with 2 finish almost equal to Denner; and through 
the vice care with which the glazings have been 
conducted, the group comes well forward in the 
composition, The beggar’s head is a most success- 
ful study, and the whole is extremely pure in 
feeling and sentiment. The other pictures are of 
the Italian schools, the best being an “ Infant Christ 
in the Lap of the Virgin,” by Marco Basaiti, of the 
Venetian school, who lived between 1470 and 1520. 
The hands of the Virgin are too large; bat the w hole 
of the rest of the work is much beyond its time. 
The delicacy with which the head of the Virgin is 
carried out is beyond all praise. The colour, both 
of the mother and child, is somewhat monotonous, 
and approaches the foxy: these are among the weak- 
nesses of the period ; yet, — the picture will 
be esteemed one of the most valuable of itstime. The 
background is wonderfully true and spirited—a 
meadow with cattle in the foreground, and a castel- 
lated mansion. There is a portrait of a lady by 
Battista Zelotti, who painted between the years 
1582 and 1592. It is a life-sized head and bust, 
simple and individual, with the character, but not 
the colour, of the school of Titian. The dryness of 
the colour is allusive to the fresco practice of this 
painter, in which he excelled. Some of his best 
works were executed in the hall of the Council of 
Ten, at Venice. A third is a “ Deposition in the 
Tomb,” by Palmezzano, who painted between 1456 
and 1537. He was of the school of Romagna; his 
lines are hard and cutting, and his composition 
wants what cognoscenti call “ repose.” A fourth is 
4 Virgin and Child by Giambettista Cima da Coneg- 
liano (1492—1517), of the Venetian school. The 
Virgin wears a silk bordered kerchief on her head, 
and a red robe, over which is a blue drapery. This 
is by no means so graceful a picture as that of 
Basaiti, but still it is a remarkable work. Another 
is “St. Domenic, the Institutor of the Rosary,” a 
simple upright figure, by Marco Zoppo, of the 
Bolognese school, who lived between 1471 and 
1498, It is very elaborate—complicated as to 
composition, but in perfect condition. The seventh 
is a“ St. Francis in Glory, contemplating a Crucifix” 

a small pictare, in which the figure is standing 
relieved by a gold diapered background, and having 
on each side a choir of angels. These are all 
valuable historical additions to the collection. 

Tus Nationat GaLtexy.—In anticipation of the 
removal of the Royal Academy from Trafalgar 
Square, Captain F. Fowkes, R.E., whose services 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851 must be remem- 
bered by all connected with that undertaking, and 
who has since been actively engaged at the Museum 

, &t Brompton, has sketched out plans for so altering 
the whole of the building in Trafalgar Square, as to 
render it capable of containing three times as many 
og as at present constitute our national col- 

tion, and at the very moderate cost of thirty-four 
thousand ponnds. Without going into the details 
of the plan, we may briefly state that he proposes to 
raise the floor of the central hall to the level of the 
me ao — a galleries, so as to form 

uninterrupt ue of apartments the w 

length of the building, while Pficieat height — 
thus be obtained for an entrance hall under the addi- 
tiowal gallery which would then be formed, and 
which would be entered, from the street, under the 
floor of the portico as now existing, the steps on 
each side being taken away, The lower floor, now 
used for various eee of comparatively little 
‘mportance, Captain Fowkes proposes to convert 
‘ato rooms for the exhibition of drawings, but the 
must have far more light than at present to nae 
them eligible exhibiting rooms. ‘These would be 


entered 
— _— from the entrance hall; and four 


4. dary domes, 
ormer of i 
story, carried over the whole central partion of the 


building. Captain Fowkes's plan seems perfectly 


and the substitution for ¢ 
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feasible, and, if we are not to have an entirely new 
edifice, is, perhaps, as good as can be had—for the 
money ; and, in these days of rigid economy of the 
public funds, a financial view is one which must 
inevitably carry weight with it in proportion to the 
reduced rate of charge for work to be done. 

Mr. Henry Coie, C.B.—We rejoice to know 
that Mr. Cole has returned from Italy, and has 
resumed his duties at South Kensington, with re- 
stored strength and health. He has not been idle 
while at Rome; the Museum of the Department of 
Science and Art already bears evidence of his activity. 
And there can be no doubt of his having largely 
augmented his knowledge and experience, so as to 
add materially to his means of advancing the pur- 
pose of the Institution over which he presides. 

Tue “ Artists anp Amateurs” held their third 
conversazione for the season on the 7th of April at 
Willis’s Rooms. It attracted—as do all these most 
pleasant meetings—a large assembly, of which the 
numerical superiority must be claimed by the 
ladies. The great room, and a smaller one ad- 
joining, were supplied with pictures in oil and 
water-colours, portfolios of drawings, sketches, and 
photographs. Among the most prominent of these 
works we noticed the large finished sketch for 
O'Neil’s picture of “ Eastward ho!—August, 1857 ;” 
a powerfully painted water-colour drawing, small, of 
“ Belem Castle, Lisbon,” by C. Stanfield, R.A., and 
a charming little coast scene in oil by the same 
painter; a group of a lady and her two children, 
admirably painted by F. Goodall, A.R.A.: they re- 
present, if we mistake not, his wife and his two 
youngest children ; a masterly sketch in charcoal by 
J. D. Harding; a fine drawing by Cattermole of the 
“Defence of Latham House by the Countess of 
Derby against the Parliamentary Troops in the Civil 
Wars ;” “Haymaking,” by H. Jutsum, fresh and 
fragrant; with many others our space will not 
permit us to specify. 

Museum or Art, South KENsINGTON.—Among 
other additions to this collection, there have been 
lately acquired several interesting specimens from 
the Museum of the Collegio Romano. Among these 
are three curiously engraved bamboo canes, noticed 
in Murray’s Roman Handbook, the elaborate orna- 
ment on one of which dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century ; the subjects on all have reference 
to scripture history. There is also a mosaic of a colossal 
head of St. Peter, an interesting illustration of an art 
little known in this country. Some small Florentine 
bronzes of good workmanship, and some carved 
ivories, are included among the number of speci- 
mens. These acquisitions for the Museum were 
made by Mr. Cole; he also obtained in Italy from 
another collection at Rome a very fine signed 
example of the majolica of Forli. 

Tue Burcewater GaLiery has, we understand, 
once more been opened by its noble owner to the 
ow during the season. Tickets of admissicn may 

had on application to Mr. Smith, picture-dealer, 
New Bond Street. 

Mr. Joseph Wvon—a nephew, we presume, of 
the great medallist—has received the appointment 
of chief engraver of Her Majesty’s seals. He is, 
we understand, a yonng artist of much ability; and 
we trust, as we believe, he will “carry on” the 
honours of his name. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—The forty-fourth anniversary festival of this cha- 
rity was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 
16th of the last month. Viscount Hardinge pre- 
sided, and was supported by a goodly muster of our 
leading painters and sculptors. The income of the 
society during the past year amonoted to £1959, 
and the expenditure to £1314, which includes £1075, 
distributed in various suns, as the circumstances 
seem to require, to 73 cases of distress; the balance 
of £645 is applicable to what is termed the Christ- 
mas distribution. Sir Charles Eastlake, in returning 
thanks for the toast of “The Royal Academy,” took 
occasion to express “ his hope and expectation that 
the new building about to be provided for them 
would afford greatly increased accommodation, both 
to the public and to works of Art.” The subscrip- 
tions announced during the evening amounted to 
upwards of £500. We may be permitted to 
remark that the “ Artists’ General Benevolent In- 
stitution” is one of the best managed charitable 
societies with which we are acquainted—it effects a 
large amount of good at the very minimum of cost ; 





a 


and on this account, if those who are benevolently 


sympathy with the destitute 


. who can, 

Victorta Cross GALLery.—A series of pj 
painted by M. Desanges, was opened to the pala 
at the Egyptian Hall, on the eve of our goin to 
press ; we must therefore defer till next meat ee 
detailed notice of them. For the present, it 

te aeons ee fining ate many of 

e lons for whic’ e Victori 
Pe ctoria Cross has been 

Pusiic Fountains.—The moy 
arisen iu favour of what are pro sia? aeee 
fountains,” has at length ved itself inte 
determination that there shall be fountains. We 
abstain from canvassing the capabilities of the com. 
mittees and sub-committees who shall be appointed 
to carry out these works. There will be, as there 
ever has been, the same amount of intrigue that 
besets all public commissions. Each member of 
comuittee accepts office only with the view of for- 
warding the interests of some promising tyro, and 
thus to enterprising incapacity the public anes 
is too frequently sacrificed. Public fountains have 
at all times been as among the most 
fitting objects for the exercise of artistic taste and 
skill; but numerous though they be in the public 
places, and even the nooks of the cities of , 
and how famous soever be the names wherewith 
they are associated, the failures as Art-productions 
are more numerous than the successes, What we 
would observe anent this idea is, that some attempt 
should be made to render as ornamental as possible 
those fountains which may be allotted to our most 
public thoroughfares. The patere and jets in Tra- 
falgar Square are a standing reproach; the twisted 
fish make the most of their allowance of water, 
but, after all, there is not even enough in nsum 
delphinorum. Fountains are by no means among 
the most practicable of those things which to artists 
are veritable asses’ bridges. Allegory and mytho- 
logy are the sources to which the Italian artists 
have generally addressed themselves for ideas. 
Among the best exceptions is the famous Slave 
Fountain ; and whatever may be our own essays in 
this direction, we trust mythology will be entirely 
excluded, and that even to sane allegory something 
historical will be preferred. Take a given conti- 
neutal city where the best Art has been fostered— 
say Florence ; there is the Neptune Fountain in the 
Piazza del Granduca, by Ammanati, a work of 
small account: there is the Bargello Fountain, only 
interesting on account of the Greek sarcophagus 
which forms its basin; but then there is the 
Centaur Fountain, an admirable work by Gian 
Bologna: then there is the Boar Fountain in the 
Mercato Nuovo—but the boar is copied from the 
Greek, and, with all its rare merits, we have never 
been able to consider it an appropriate ornament for 
a fountain. Then there are those of Santa Croce, 
S. Spirito, &e., none of which we remember as at 
all worthy of the first school of modern Art. let 
us turn to Nuremberg, the very antipodes of every- 
thing Italian; there is the marvellous fountain 
the Hauptmarkt, by the Rupprechts and Schon- 
hofer ; then there is the famous Ginsemannehen, 
and the Fountain of the Virtues in the Iorenzplate. 
These are all of iron, and we mention them a 
being of a style in a oe from mytho- 
logy and allegory, and do not hesitate to propose that 
in order to avoid the humiliating errors into w 
we have fallen in other things, that before the de- 
signs of these works are selected, engravings be 
procured of the best of the Italian and Geenol 
fountains, not for the purpose of copyimg, but 
the sake of suggestion. 

Sruzer-Lamp Apvertisements.—Some of the 
metropolitan parishes are, we hear, entertaining 
proposals for using the street- } : 
the goods of tradesmen, such advertisements a 
of course, written or painted on the glass; the to 
is an abominable outrage upon taste, oak Oe 
be scouted by every decent “ parish board. such 
is not a city or town on the Continent where 
an enormity would be permitted, and foreigners, 
should ever have the opportunity of pope 
a sight of this kind, will have just reason for 
ing to us the remark of Napoleon I., that 
is a nation of shopkeepers,” implying thereby an 
we have not a thought of anything which 
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; a trading advantage. A member of the 
—_— of Clerkenwell parish, spoke sensibly, when 
the matter was brought under consideration there. 
He said :—‘ The plan would interfere with the 
‘. light, and, perhaps, one of the members of 
public light, and, perhaps ; 
that body—an undertaker—would be likely to cover 
part of the street-lamps with mourning 
coaches, aud other funeral devices ; another member 
would cover the glazing with pots and pans; and 
that others in various ways would avail themselves 
of this means of directing attention to the pecu- 
liarities of their trades. It was also said that 
Clerkenwell had been called the ‘ prison parish,’ 
and that it was to be feared if this suggestion was 
carried out, it would be called the ‘ advertising 
parish,” and that it would not be right to let out 
the public property for the purpose of personal 
advertising.” Under what order, it may be asked, 
would Mr. Raskin class a lamp thus decorated, if 
ever he publishes a new edition of The Lamps of 
Architecture? One would suppose the absurdity 
of the project would suffice to crush it in the bud ; 
but if not, we trast the public voice, speaking in the 
name of public taste, will at once annihilate it. 

Tue New Royat Acapemy Bumpine.—A 
contemporary states, but upon hearsay only, that 
Sir Charles Barry is named the architect of the 
projected edifice in Burlington Gardens, and that 
Messrs. Barry and Banks are to be the architects 
of the adjoining “ Palace of Science.” 

Tue Picrure By Vanper Wer, stolen some 
months since from the Amsterdam Gallery, has 
been found in London, by the vigilance of our 
police, and restored to its rightful owners. It was 
discovered in the possession of some Frenchmen of 
questionable character, residing at the east end 
of the town. Lord Suffolk's pictures, feloniously 
taken from his lordship’s mansion, near Malmes- 
bury, in 1856, were also recovered by the aid of 
the police, after a lapse of many mouths. The 
oy of the Vander Werf painting is said to 

000. 

Tue Muswett Hitt Crystat Patace.—The 
directors of this projected edifice have, through 
Mr. J. Masterman, made an offer to the council 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Institution, of five acres 
of freehold land, out of the space secured for the 
palace, for the purpose of erecting an “ Artists’ 
College,” as a home for members of the profession 
who may, unfortunately, have fallen into reduced 
circumstances. ‘This liberal offer has, however, 
been declined by the council, after a full discussion 
of the subject; the resolution agreed to, states,— 
< That, with the information before the meeting, it 
is not expedient to proceed further with the ques- 
tion.” The Critic observes, with reference to this 
decision, “that it appears the result of consulting 
the other artistic bodies on the subject has been a 
reply favourable to the plan from the New Water- 
Colour Society and the Artists’ Amicable Fund, but 
the other societies have signified either disapproval 
or indifference.” Will the artists of Great Britain 
ever be seen uniting as one body for their mutnal 
interests? We fear not. 

_ Tax Crvstat Patace Art-Unron.—At a recent 
visit paid by the Queen to the Crystal Palace, her 
Majesty graciously permitted her name to be placed on 
the list of subscribers to the Art-Union, and selected 
the following works from those which the committee 
— purchased for subscribers:—A statuette of 

n's Nymph at the Bath,” one each of Calder 
Marshall’s small busts of “ Ophelia” and “ Mirandd,” 
and two Etruscan vases, by Messrs. Battam. The 
ee aflixed to these works amount to fifteen 

eas, conseqt ; i ; 
Ca. a anes her Majesty is a subscriber 

Tue Lorp Mayor gave a brilliant “ ing” 
3 the 15th April to artiste, san a belles, one 
ree pos yomered Le sae — ah illustra- 
Art. oto, ; 
tight hundred ladies and oie taal sete es 
, NAvERLEY Noveis.—Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
¥ Edinburgh, announce a new edition of the 
pave Novels, in cheap monthly volumes, the 
lt wih See early in the present month. 
undantly illustrated with steel engrav- 
He aad woodeuts, and, from the specimen 

have been shown us, a portable and carefully 


R0t up edition of th : 
offered to the public. OS FE ae 
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Tue Oxrorp Musrum. By Henry W. Acianp, 
M.D., Regius Professor of Medicine, and Joun 
Ruskin, M.A., Honorary Students of Christ 
Church. Published by Smitu, Exper & Co., 
London; J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford. 

This is a small volume, containing the substance 

of a lecture, delivered to the Architectural Societies 

of Oxford by Dr. Acland, having reference to 
the new Museum in that seat of learning, now in 
the course of erection from the designs of the archi- 
tects, Sir Thomas Deane and Mr. Woodward, The 
learned professor touches but slightly on the Art 
of the building, but, in the course of his remarks, 
here and there introduces an observation which 
shows how completely his mind is imbued with the 
essential requisites of good architectural Art; and 
he expresses a hope, to which we have frequently 
given utterance in our pages, that “‘ the time draws 
nigh when the professional staff of Oxford will in- 
clude a Professor of Art.’’ One passage towards the 
end of his address we cannot forbear from quoting, 
as evidence that zealous, faithful, and honest men 


are at work, head and hand, on an edifice which | 
will, when completed, be ranked among the glories | 


of Oxford :—‘* While this building has been in pro- 
, we have not been wholly unmindful of the 
on hands that worked for its erection. Alas! 
we can do little for each other, to ease the dail 
toil, and sweeten the hard-earned bread. But wi 
the laying of the foundation-stone we also erected 
a humble mess-room by its side, where the work- 
men have daily met for their stated meals; have 
begun each day with simple prayer from willing 
hearts; have bad various volumes placed for their 
use, and have received frequent instruction and aid 
from the chief officer in the building, Mr. Bramwell, 
our clerk of the works. The temper of the archi- 
tect has reached the men. In their work they have 
had pleasure. The capitals are partly designed by 
the men themselves ;'’—and we may here notice 
that some of these capitals present novelties in de- 
sign; one, for example, engraved as a frontispiece 
to the book, is copied from British ferns, and very 


-elegant it looks, on paper at least; but we should 


fear that if the pillar be lofty, the details of the 
ornament, which constitute its beauty, would be 
almost lost;—‘‘and especially by the family of 
O’Shea, who bring wit and alacrity from the Eme- 
rald Isle to their cheerful task. The carvings of 
the capitals and the decoration of the windows, 
limi very limited, as our means have been, have 
raised ever-living interest; and as strangers walk 
in the streets, ever and anon they hear the theme 
discussed by the workers who pass by.’’ An under- 
taking thus commenced and carried on can scarcely 
fail to realize all that its most sanguine supporters 
desire to see it. 

Following in the wake of Dr. Acland’s lecture 
are two letters from Mr. Ruskin to his friend, the 
professor, ee on the subject of the edifice. It 
is quite impossible for Mr, Ruskin to write upon 
Art of any kind without speaking some truths, or 
delighting us with the charms of his eloquence. 
Here, therefore, we meet with many passages com- 
bining one or other—and, in some, both—of these 
qualities, and which we earnestly wish were en- 
graven on the hearts and understandings of our 
countrymen. One or two of these must find admit- 
tance into our pages. S ing of the patronage 
given to a certain class of Art-works, he says :— 

“The paintings by Meissonier in the French 
Exhibition of this rd (1868), were bought, I be- 
lieve, before the exhibition opened, for 250 guineas 
each. They each represented one figure, about six 
inches high—one, a student reading; the other, a 
courtier standing in a dress-coat. Neither of these 
paintings conveyed any information, or produced 
any emotion whatever, except that of surprise at 
their minute and dextrous execution. They will 
be placed by their possessors on the walls of small 
private apartments, where they will probably, once 
or twice a-week, form the subject of five minutes’ 
conversation while people drink their coffee after 
dinner. The sum expended on these toys would 
have been amply sufficient to cover a large build- 
ing with noble frescoes, appealing to every passer- 
by and representing a large portion of the history 
of any given period. But the general tendency of 
the European patrons of Art is to grudge all sums 
= in a way thus calculated to confer benefit on 

@ public, and to grudge none for minute Spe 
of which the principal advantage is that a lock an 
key can always render them invisible, I have no 
hesitation in saying that an acquisitive selfishness, 
ae ay somewhat in the sensation of ssing 
what can NoT be seen by others, is at root of 
this Art-patronage. It is, of course, coupled with 
a sense of securer and more convenient investment 
in what may be easily protected and easily carried 








| from place to place, than in large and immovable 


works ; and also with a vulgar delight in the minute 
curiosities of productive Art, rather than in the 
exercise of inventive genius, or the expression of 
great facts or emotions.” 

Who can doubt the truth of these observations ? 
and what is the remedy for the evil complained of ? 
Clearly none, till men feel a cosmopolitan love of 
Art, so to speak, and learn to merge their own in- 
terests in it in those higher interests which include 
the gratification and profit of the multitude. 

Again, what truth and eloquence are combined 
in the following passage, where Mr. Ruskin pleads 
for the combining of portrait sculpture with archi- 
tecture; as, for example, in a door-way :— 

“We never seem to know at present where to 
put such statues. In the midst of the blighted 
trees of desolate squares, or at the crossings of con- 
fused streets, or ba on the pinnacles of pillars, 
or riding across the tops of triumphal ped sy or 
blocking up the aisles of cathedrals, in none of these 
positions, I think, does the portrait statue answer 
its purpose. It may be a question whether the 
erection of such statues is honourable to the erec- 
tors, but assuredly it is not honourable to the per- 
sons whom it pretends to commemorate; nor is it 
anywise matter of exultation to a man who has 
deserved well of his country to reflect that his 


| effigy may one day encumber a crossing, or disfigure 
| @ park gate. But there is no man of worth or 
| heart who would not feel it a high and priceless 
| reward that his statue should be placed where it 


might remind the youth of England of what had 
been exemplary in his life, or useful in his labours, 
and might be regarded with no empty reverence, 
no fruitless pensiveness, but with the emulative, 
eager, unstinted passionateness of honour, which 
youth pays to the dead leaders of the cause it loves, 
or discoverers of the light by which it lives. To be 
buried under weight of marble, or with splendour 
of ceremonial, is still no more than burial; but to 
be remembered daily, with profitable tenderness, by 
the activest intelligences of the nation we have 
served, and to have power granted even to the sha- 
dows of the poor features, sunk into dust, still to 
warn, to animate, to command, as the father’s brow 
rules and exalts the toil of his children,—this is 
not burial, but immortality.” Rent 

We could multiply extracts of like import, but 


| must forbear, trusting that we have shown enough 


to induce our readers to look into this little book 
for themselves, and to uphold Mr. Ruskin’s charac- 
ter for integrity of purpose in his dealings with 
Art, however much we may sometimes differ from 
him as to the direction in which he would carry us. 





InpDIAN Scenes AND Cuaracters: Sketched from 
Life. By Prince ALexis So.tyxorr. Edited 
by Epwarp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Published by Smrru, Erper, & Co. London. 


The value of these sketches must be estimated 
more by their presumed accuracy than by their 
artistic excellences. No one who looks at them 
would, we imagine, doubt the truth of the observa- 
tions made in the preface, that “the publishers 
think it right, in order to ensure a just appreciation 
of the work, to mention that it contains nothing 
which is not an exact and faithful representation of 
nature. Indeed, these delineations may be said to 
almost the accuracy of paoteonet .” The 

k is a large folio volume, containing sixteen 
lithographic illustrations, selected from most of the 
great provinces of India. The artist, we presume, 
is a Russian nobleman, who, while travelling in the 
East, has employed his pencil in delineating some 
of the most striking incidents, pl and people 
that came under his notice. Thus he sketched 
a group of the half-naked fishers on the Coromandel 
coast; was present at the festival of the goddess 
Dourga, at Calcutta, the tutelary goddess of the 
city, when, as we are told, the wealthy Hindd gen- 
tlemen of Calcutta decorate and light up their 
houses, and dancing and singing are the amusement 
of all classes of natives. The “ Harem Car- 
riage of the King of Delhi,” drawn by # pair of 
fully-shaped bulls, ned, is a smear we 
fooking —_ te ha wh — eee y 
the artist, the whole m a not inelegan Fam. 
Next follows a full-length sitting portrait of Maha- 
raja Hindd Rao ur, a Maratha prince of the 
Scindia family, resident at Delhi, and way woeies 


with Euro during the time that 

dinge was Governor-General. A group of “‘ Moun- 
taineers of i = a much | Peg 
Euro r in siogonomy 0 
people. ‘ Hunting leagenda belanaing to the Rajah 
of Shurt ,” waiting in the of his high- 
ness to be set free for the chase, is a ictaneoyee 


bj with all ite attendant para 0 
> due drivers, &c., backed by masses of foli- 
age of the tufted mangolias A “Cavalcade of 
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i ieftains,”” some mounted on elephants, ex- 
coher in array of these brave warriors, 
guch as we are accustomed to read of in eastern 
tales, or the histories of Bajazet or Solyman. The 
next plate also re ts Sikh Chieftains—two, 
well mounted and heavily armed, looking, with 
their attendant squires running by their side, as if 


ing forth to some knightly encounter on & 
a Field of the Cloth of Gold.” portrait of the 


Maharaja of Gwalior, with his attendants, is inte- 
resting, as it represents one whose name has become 
known and respected in England, for his devotion 
to our cause in the late Indian rebellion, notwith- 
standing the defection of his own followers. He is 
represented asa very slight and delicately-framed 
oung man, and without much intellectual charac- 
ler or expression, “The Palace at Jaypore”’ is a 
rich Moorish-looking edifice, one story only in 
height, surmounted with open turrets of varied 
forms. The remaining subjects are—‘ A Fakeer of 
Raj " « Pakeers of Malwah,” “ Arab and 
N in the Service of the Rajah of Baroda,” 
“ House and Gardens at Bombay,’ a scene suited 
to an Arabian Night's tale, and a“ Dance of Nautch 
Girls,” whose attitudes would undoubtedly never 
seduce an E sculptor into using them as 
examples for study : anything more ungraceful one 
cannot imagine. ? j 

Prince Soltykoff’s sketches are amusing and in- 
teresting, so far as almost everything that concerns 
British Fadia has of late become interesting to us 
at home; yet they show very little that previous 
artiste have not already brought before us, and 
oftentimes with a higher artistic character. We 
must remember, however, that nobles, though they 
frequently are liberal patrons of Art, are seldom 
first-rate artists: the Russian prince is quite en- 
titled to take his place with the best of them. 


Tux Nionut Sipe or Lonpon.—Here anp Tuer 
1x Lonpon.—Tus Lonpon Putrit. By J. 
Ewino Rrreure, Esq. Published by Wirt1am 
Tweeviz, London, 


We have placed these three works together, because 
they are by the same author, and bear upon each 
other. We consider the “ Night Side of London” 
the most valuable of the three, as it shows us the 
wretched groundwork of that “‘ social evil’’ of which 
so much has been said, and for which, after all, so 
little has been done. The monster evil—the great 
“sin-master” of the British Islands, is InrEMPr- 
RANCE,—this is the determined foe to our moral 
and material improvement. The great TemPERANCE 
Movement began with the lower orders, but it as- 
cended rapidly; and, while “gentlemen” would 
now be ashamed to be seen “ drunk,”’ they take but 
little oy to prevent the drunkenness of the poor. 
If it be the one luxury of the latter, it is a luxury 
for which they pay dearly, and which consigns them, 
after struggling lives, to nameless graves. Mr. 
Ritchie lays bare the haunts and temples of “ fast 
men” and miserable women, and draws his deduc- 
tions with strength and earnestness; but we would 
impress upon him, and upon all who desire to benefit 
the lower “ middle class” as well as the poor that 
there must be relaxation for the worker ; the great 
question is, how is that relaxation to be obtained, 
and in what should it consist? Our climate cannot 
be depended upon for the enjoyment of the cup of 
coffee and the out-door music that content our con- | 
tinental neighbours, but why should not the Tem- 








perance advocates poate attractive and yet ra- 
tional amusement? We do not mean teachings, 
but what produces the cheerfulness that lightens | 
toil, and sends forth the worker with renewed | 
spirit. Certainly there should be some counter. | 
attraction of a harmless kind to keep the poor from | 
the pot-house. Evening bands, in the summer, in | 
the rks might do a great deal; and, when the 
weathér did not permit, in the Temperance Halls. | 
The legislature should remember that a disjointed 
state must spring from the congregated impurities of 
our population, if not checked, and turned into diffe- 
rent currents from those which it is now loathsome 
tothink of. The “ Night Side of London” deserves 
& place upon the table of every thinker in England. 
me ere and There in London” bears evidence of 
toy train of thought and feeling, though the 
subject does not call them forth in their strength. 
Indes » this volume shows the author's weakness, 
~ Say vy with much curious and interesting 
a. — more that is right and holy, is a 
te y- ed bitterness against our Established 
=" t we note with deep regret. This is 
—— Y Manifested in the observations upon the 
ane on in St. Paul's Cathedral. How sadly are 
pted to f that “ Paul may plant, and 

t veth the increase,” in- 


” 





om bt 9 ous of both. Yet still Paul must 
Lao os must water, and can they not do 
Y peace and love ? 4 


“The London Pulpit”—the last of the three 
upon our table—is an eloquent and valuable hand- 
book to all who desire to know where they can best 
go to worship and to hear, in accordance with their 
peculiar Christian creed or desire. It contains a 
vast amount of information, and many opinions and 
criticiems, in some of which we do, and in others 
we do not, agree. Facts as to the preacher's early 
and actual life are difficult to gather: we found a 
mistake in the biographical portion of the first 
sketch,—the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew is not an Irish- 
man. And here, again, Mr. Ritchie has a fling at 
the Established Church. Happily, assertion is no 
proof; but we should like to know how Mr. Ritchie 
would prove that ‘ Irish Protestants have little to 
complain of,—their history is written in the tears 
and blood of millions whom they have wronged for 
ages!" This is strong language, and is given with- 
out a shade of reason for its support. 


Six Years’ Travers in Russia. By an English 
Lady. 2 vols. Published by Hurst anp 
Biackett, London. 


English ladies do now what it would have been im- 
possible to do a few years ago. The “ freedom of 
the rail,” even when it does not extend beyond our 
every-day boundaries of France, Germany, portions 
of Italy and Spain, has nevertheless revolutionised 
the roadways of the world, and the proprietors of 
inns and horses are obliged, by their own interests, 
to provide very differently for travellers than they 
used to do in those “ good old times,” which are 
now happily matter of history. This particular 
“lady” must be a charming travelling companion, 
as ready to endure as to enjoy; abounding with the 
ready sympathy that woos all who come within 
its influence to affection, and abates the —- 
of others without greatly increasing our own. e 
know very little of our great northern neighbours, 
after reading these volumes, we are certainly 
disposed to embrace the Russ, and bestow upon 
him (efter his bath) the kiss of peace. We some- 
times have felt that our fair traveller is almost too 
anxious to steep everything in that couleur de rose 
which is a lady’s privilege; but she accords, in 
general, good sound reasons for her praise, and also 

ives us nearly as much pleasure as she received. 
The style of her writing is firm, and fresh, and 

enial, while her remarks are sufficiently con- 
» ower | She deals with facts rather than with 
opinions, and never seeks to shield herself beneath 
the banner of a She feels an affec- 
tion for the Ba ny among whom she lived for 
six years, and not having a large perception of 
the ridiculous, she does not perhaps perceive their 
foibles, or, if she does, she desires rather to conceal 
than to display. Her book would be more popular 
with the million if the contrary had been the case, 
and we should have got more strictly at the founda- 
tion of the social evils that exist, under different 
aspects, in every state; but our lady” does her 
best, not her worst, for the Russians, and for this 
they ought to be grateful. The volumes are indeed 
full of useful, as well as of interesting, and even 
entertaining, matter, written in a pleasant style, 
abounding in illustrative anecdote, and bearing 
evidence throughout of an observant, yet a generous, 
nature, 


Tue Bovavet or Beauty. Engraved by H., 
Rosinson, from the picture by C. Baxter, 
Published by ‘IT, McLean, London. 


A fanciful title given to a group of three girls, ‘‘ not 
ow’er young to marry yet,’ but each of whom, it 
may be presumed, would make a loving, as she 
certainly would be a lovely, wife. There is a little 
too much of operatic character in the manner in 
which the artist has * com ” them, yet the 
grouping, with the graceful arrangement of the 
dresses and the nosegays, is rich and tasteful. The 
engraving can scarcely fail to be popular, for the 
subject recommends it, and Mr. Robinson’s free and 


delicate durin gives additional value to the painter's | 


elegant design: the shadowed tone on the face of 
the gipsey-looking maiden is most skilfully managed 
im its transparency, and contrasts admirably with 
the sunlight on the countenances of the others, 


Evexincs at THE Microscopg; or, Researches 
among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Ani- 
mal Life. By P. H.Gosse, F.R.S. Published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, London, 


All that Mr. Gosse has hitherto done in the way of 
authorship has been well done, and this, the latest 
of his works, affords no exception to the rule. The 
field of investigation opened up by the art of the 
optician is so vast, that no limits can be assigned to 
it: all which the most active inquirer can do is to 





glean a few scattered fragments ie in hi 
- he moves along the path of Pee mag py 
oes not profess to do more ; he says he “ has 5 
Spee henna el Barely, sag 
ere an and i 
another of the brilliant Rlemseme of aint 
to weave a specimen a my 
nal, which may tell of the goad thing pee 
As the title of his book indicates, the investigations 
are restricted to zoological 
are, for the most part, wii 
—, _— to the sea-side tas hedge-rows; and the 
ions are given in familiar 
untechnical as the nature o the. eubject rg 
for it must not be forgotten that the of the 
world of nature is a science, not a mere po Ban 
to wile away idle hours, and that, even with the 
aid of the microscope, which enlightens so much of 
our mental darkness, it must be approached ag a 
work of labour, requiring thought and ity; 
it will soon become a labour of love. : 
numerous books which have been written to assist 
the young student in his researches, we know of 


none that may be more useful to him than this, It 
number of woodcuts of 


is illustrated with a la 
subjects drawn directly 


REUL, Director of the Dye 
Gobelins, &c. &c. Translated from the French 
by Joun Spanton. New Edition, with Ilus- 
trations printed in Colours, Published 
Rovutieper & Co., London. 
In the number of the Art-Journal for 
1854, there appeared a brief notice of M. Chevreul’s 
valuable book on colour, as translated Mr. 
Martel; and in the following month our con- 
tributor, Mr. Robert Hunt, made it the subject of 
one of his valuable articles. After these notices it 
is quite er my ge for us to go over the same 
ground again, for aithough Mr. Spanton’s transla- 
tion differs from that of Mr. Martel’s, it is only 
the form of expression; each alike contains 
sense of the original. In reviewing the 
edition, we spoke very strongly of the omissi 
the coloured diagrams appended to the 
work, remarking that without these the 
nearly useless: the omission has been suppli 
this new edition, and the value of the 
will be sufficiently apparent to all who 
work ; and it is within the reach of the 
occupied in professions and trades where a 
knowledge of the laws of colour is indi 
for it is small in size, and published 
moderate price. 


September, 


at a very 


Tue Witp Frowers or Exctanp. By the Rev. 
Ropert Tyas, M.A., F.R.B.S. With Twelve 
Highly Coloured Groups of Flowers, by James 
Anprews, F.H.S. Published by Hoviston 
AND Waricut, London. 

This is one of the most charming ‘ companionable” 

volumes we have seen for “ many a long day ;” it 

is a literary bouquet of beauty and fragrance, ! 

from our hills, our lanes, our woods, our river- 
banks. We might quote after page, with 
advantage to our readers, if we had space; 
even then we should do but half justice—give 
but half pleasure; for where would be the 
flower groups that add such richness and va- 
riety to the whole? This gathering of wild 
flowers is especially fitted for the hand of the 
country clergyman, and Mr. Tyas has done his 
spiriting lovingly, with heart as well as pen, and 
with head as well as heart. His love for the poetry 
of nature has not impaired his zeal for the history 
of the flowers he delights to honour, and the pretty 
book contains sufficient information to satisly ® 
moderate botanist. Mr. Andrews's illustrations are 
faithful in colour and in drawing ; we anticipate 
many a stroll through the lovely lanes of our 
favourite county with this book as our companion, 


ENRY COUSENS, 


5 ed by H 
Ligut aNnp Suaps. Engraved by Published by 


from the Picture by J. Sart. 
Graves & Co., London. 
The pictures of Mr. Sant are always 
there are few artists who so entirely reach simpl 
heart, and that by no straining after effect, a 
by a pure love of the beautiful in nature ' 
true in Art. Pre a aoe —_ 
rtrays two lovely girls, one 50 
| marc one ogo A eo shade, the other 
with ghee Ee t of a happy heart a8 ; 
under a ray of a morning sun. 
small, and Sas been very skilfully -— 
Mr. Cousens: it is a pleasant subject to po 
and cannot be too often in the mind 


the eye. 
————— 
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~~ New Pattern Despatch Boxes, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A NEW 
Tilustrated Catalogue, 
Containing the Sizes and Prices of 
LEATHER WRITING CASES, 


DESPATOH BOXES, 


TRAVELLING, DRESSING, AND 


COURIER BAGS, 


PORTABLE DRESSIN’ CASES, 
Envelope Boxes & Blotting Books, 


STATIONERY 
Of all kinds, and every requisite for the 
LIBRARY TABLE, 
Also of 
CUTLERY, 
Manufactured by Jossrn Ropers & Sons, 
SENT POST FREE 
On application to * 


J. BROOKS, | 
16, Vere Street, W. 








», PIERCE STOVE-GRATE MANUFACTORY & ‘SHOW-ROOMS, 


5, JERMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. 
ANT IMPROVEMENTS. IN WARMING AND VENTILATING, 


For which the Prize ANT THPROVEMEN! of Londonand Paris, also the large Silver Medal of the Society of Arts, 
in 1849, were awarded to PIERCE, the Inventor and Manufacturer. 


PIEROE' CELEBRATED FRESH AIR FIRE- 








PIERCE'S UNRIVALED PYRO-PNEUMATIO WAR: 


‘JAMES BROOKS, 16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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LUMP GRATES, 


For WARMING and VENTILATING 








ge, 
&c. At prices from 75s. to 160s. 








ARE COMBINED IN 


PIERCE’S ORIGINAL FIRE- LUMP, RADIATING AND VENTILATING 


FRESH AIR, REGISTER GRATES, 


(Established in pablic favour upwards of 30 years, from their great superiority over all other 
grates). 


rate consumption of fuel, factured 
taioe styles of eee oe eo ee 


PIERCE so} 
Warm 


leits attention to his ZJmproved Mi 
‘ethod of 
armth, combined with Ventilation, safety from all 


of fire, and the great 


having th in use 
" » and an Illustrated P with detail 
afforded by PIERC E, No. 5, ~ 


mnisintledgighihi gy coe Se mee 


HEALTH, WARMTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY, 





These 
avery _vive-lemp Grates, specially constructed for giving out a powerful degree of warmth, with 
after the most Elegant Designs in the 





DRAWING AND DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, BEDROOMS, &c. 
A Large Assortment, with Fenders and Bio-trens, on oui, 08 View. 


| KI comfort obtained by its use, have fully its 
capped ENS, LAUNDRIES, and sym al ogee fitted aa on every meme in the most 
ab tines from the Boilerof the Servants? Hall or Butler’s-room Grate, and 
Newly Invented Stove-Grates have received the most favourable ow he of the entire Public Press, which, wi 
particulars of their Efficiency, Economy, and Healthfulness, will be 
RMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. 


ING AND VENTILATING STOVE-GRATES, 


Specially constructed for Warming and Ventilating 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 


ENTRANCE HALLS, STAIRCASES, AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., 





pane ee a Warm Air Stove yet invented 
that is constructed entirely of Fire Lump, without 
any heating surface of Iron. 

the.C’ L OPEN FIRE 
the air warmed by it continues and isnot 
unfit for as is the case seve are are 
constructed of Iron; and from the its pringiple, 
economy in use, and elegance of design, Stove-Grate Is 





PIEROE § FIRE-LUMP OOTTAGER'S GRATES, 


MADE VERY STRONG, 
Will last from 20 to 30 years in constant use;: require but little fixt convenient for 
cooking ; have large hobs, and and consame but little spines 
Prices from lis. 6d. t0 266., in various sizes, from 14 Inches to 33 inches wide. 


These Chenpand Resnemieds Gemeeanver steeply Spell sqeontary Bedrooms, OSens, ac. 


pene ee mee ane 


PIERCE'S PRIZE-MEDAL Fi FIRE-LUMP GRATES, 


For Warming Two Booms from One Fire, specially adapted for Cottagers, 


room is to warm the Bedroom abeve, or 
semen ge IN USK, giving off a large rrtion 


back. 
of radiant heat, has the- of two Trivets, adapted fur K- 
ING. ob cepreagees a hyd ye Soe gion wet Fig 

de., by Hot Water, from One Small Boiler and Furnace fred in the Basement, 
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manner, WARM BATHS on the Bedroom floors 


are thus ready for use ot s sslnate's notion, 
th numerous Testimonials from parties 
forwarded on application, and every 
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Purchasers on V sidng this Establishment will find “ most anaes al wala hihi in 
London; with the Prices marked in’ Plain ‘Figures, which, on — 
will be found “one-fifth: fess than elsewhere. 





M e tor mw Lamps, 4s. 6d. each. 
sales : Table Knives, ils, per “oe We 








THE MOST EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


BEDSTEADS, | 


Fixed .with the Bedding complete, ready for inspection, with: the‘Prices marked in Plain | 


Figures, are at 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S 


FURNITURE GALLERIES AND SHOW-RC OMS, | 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 





Purchasers before deciding elsewhere should visit this Establishment, and. they.will peo | 
the extent and variety of House Furnishing requisites on Show are unequalled 1 in —_ 


Tron Bedsteads, 8s. 9d. each. | 
_ $00 Easy Chairs to select from, Down Quilts, 5s. 6d. each. 


Carpets 1s. per yard under the usual price. 
Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, 19s. each. A warranty givel. 
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JAMES 6. VIATOR, Pu”NTER, OCTY 8049, LoxOUN. 








